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Foreword 



This book presents a series of papers on 
one of the most complex issues the Com- 
mission has faced in the first five years of 
its operation. Employment testing, like 
seniority provisions in labor-management 
agreements, represents a systemic problem 
in equal employment opportunity for mi- 
norities and women. Earlier discrimina- 
tory practices, based on now illegal 
grounds, have often been perpetuated by 
the use of employment procedures that 
produce results associated with minority 
group status and sex but have no demon- 
strated business necessity. 

Thus, on many employment tests minor- 
ities suffer from lower scores that bar 
them from good, productive work while no 
evidence exists that they will dp less well 
on the jobs for which they were tested. 
This situation led the Commission to pub- 
lication of its Guidelines on Employment 
Testing Procedures in 1966 and the subse- 
quent issuance of its Guidelines on Em- 
ployee Selection Procedures in 1970. 

The Commission is firmly convinced 
that equitable selection procedures can 
provide a large part of the solution to dis- 
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criminatory employment. However, this 
equity cannot masquerade under the false 
front of objectivity. An objective proce- 
dure is not necessarily fair, and a fair pro- 
cedure does not have to be objective. 

The fairness of an employee selection 
procedure resides in its application and 
the effect its use has on employment op- 
portunities of any person or group pro- 
tected by Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. An employment method that 
screens out a disproportionately high 
number of minorities or women and has 
no demonstrated job-relatedness cannot 'be 
considered fair, regardless of its struc- 
tural objectivity or the “good faith” in 
which it is purportedly used. An unvali- 
dated employee selection procedure does 
not permit anyone to say that an applicant 
is either qualified or unqualified to per- 
form satisfactorily on a given job. 

I strongly urge you to adopt the idea 
that merit employment for all Americans 
means the ability to do a job — not just 
preconceived notions that derive from 
whim, inadequate knowledge, and out- 
moded tradition. 

William H. Brown, III 

Chairman 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 
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Title 29— LABOR 

Chapter XIV— -Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission 

PART 1607— GUIDELINES ON EM- 
PLOYEE SELECTION PROCEDURES 

By virtue of the authority vested In It 
by section 713 of title VII of the Civil 
Eights Act of 1964, 42 UB.C., section 
20006-12, 78 Btat. 265, the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
hereby Issues Title 29, Chapter XIV, 

I 1607 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 

These Guidelines on Employee Selec- 
tion Procedures supersede and enlarge 
upon the Guidelines on Employment 
Testing Procedures, issued by the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
on August 24, 1966. Because the ma- 
terial herein Is interpretive in nature, 
the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act (5 UB.C. 553) requiring 
notice of proposed rule making, oppor- 
tunity for public participation, and delay 
in effective date are inapplicable. The 
Guidelines shall be applicable to charges 
and cases presently pending or hereafter 
filed with the Commission. 

Sec. 

1607.1 Statemant of purpose. 

1607.2 ’Test" defined. 

1607.3 Discrimination defined. 

See. 

1607.4 Evidence of validity. 

1607.5 Minimum atandarde for validation. 

1607.6 Presentation of ‘validity evidence. 

1607.7 Use of other validity studies. ) 

1607.8 Assumption of validity. 

1607.9 continued use of testa. 

1607.10 Employment agencies and employ* 

ment services. 

1607.11 Disparate treatment. 

1607.12 Retesting. 

1607.13 Other selection techniques. 

1007.14 Affirmative action. 

Authority: The provisions of this Part 
1607 Issued under Seo. 713, 76 Stat. 265, 42 
U.S.C. seo. 2000e-12. 

§ 1607,1 Statement of purpose. 

(a) The guidelines in tills part are 
based on the belief that properly vali- 
dated and standardized employee selec- 
tion procedures can significantly con- 
tribute to the implementation of non- 
diacri minatory personnel policies, as 
required by title VII. It Is also recognized 
that professionally developed tests, when 
used in conjunction with other tools of 
personnel assessment and complemented 
by sound programs of Job design, may 
significantly aid in the development and 
maintenance of an efficient work force 
a^id, indeed, aid in the utilization 
and conservation of human resources 
generally. 



(b) An examination of charges of dis- 
crimination filed with the Commission 
and an evaluation of the results of the 
Commission's compliance activities has 
revealed a decided Increase In total test 
usage and a marked Increase In doubtful 
testing practices which, based on our 
experience, tend to have discriminatory 
effects. In many cases, persona have 
come to rely almost exclusively on tests 
as the basis for making the decision to 
hire, transfer, promote, grant member- 
ship, train, refer or retain, with the 
result that candidates are selected or re- 
jected on the basis of a single test score. 
Where testa are so used, minority can- 
didates frequently experience dispropor- 
tionately high rates of rejection by fail- 
ing to attain score levels that have been 
established as minimum standards for 
qualification. 

It has also become clear that In many 
Instances persons are using tests as the 
basis for employment decisions without 
evidence that they are valid predictors 
of employee Job performance. Where 
evidence In support of presumed rela- 
tionships between test performance and 
Job behavior Is lacking, the possibility of 
discrimination in the application of test 
results must be recognized. A test lacking 
demonstrated validity Ci.e., having no 
known significant relationship to job 
behavior) and yielding lower scores for 
classes protected by title VII may result 
in the rejection of many who have neces- 
sary qualifications for successful work 
performance. 

(c) Hie guidelines in this part are 
designed to serve as a workable set of 
standards for employers, unions and 
employment agencies in determining 
whether their selection procedures con- 
form with the obligations contained In 
title vn of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
Section 703 of title VIE places an affirma- 
tive obligation upon employers, labor 
unions, and employment agencies, as 
defined in section 701 of the Act, not to 
discriminate because of race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin. Subsec- 
tion (h) of section 703 allows such per- 
sons "• • • to give and to act upon the 
results of any professionally developed 
ability test provided that such test, its 
administration or action upon the results 
is not designed, intended or used to dis- 
criminate because of race, color, religion, 
sex or national origin." 

§ 1607.2 M Te*t” defined. 

For the purpose of the guidelines in 
this part, the term "test" is defined as 
any paper-and-pencll or performance 
measure used as a basis for any employ- 
ment decision. The guidelines In this part 
apply, for example, to ability tests which 
are designed to measure eligibility for 
hire, transfer, promotion, membership, 
training, referral or retention. This defi- 
nition includes, but is not restricted to, 
measures of general Intelligence, mental 
ability and learning ability; speefle Intel- 
lectual abilities; mechanical, clerical and 
other aptitudes; dexterity and coordina- 
tion; knowledge and proficiency; occu- 
pational and other interests; and atti- 
tudes, personality or temperament. The 



term "test" includes all formal, scored, 
quantified or standardized techniques of 
assessing Job suitability Including, in 
addition to the above, specific qualifying 
or disqualifying personal history or back- 
ground requirements, specific educa- 
tional or work history requirements, 
scored interviews, biographical informa- 
tion blanks, interviewers' rating scales, 
scored application forms, etc. 

§ 1607.3 DUcriml nation defined. 

The use of any teat which adversely 
affects hiring, promotion, transfer or 
any other employment or membership 
opportunity of classes protected by title 
VH constitutes discrimination unless: 

(a) the test has been validated and evi- 
dences a high degree of utility as here- 
inafter described, and (b) the person 
giving or acting upon the results of the 
particular test can demonstrate that al- 
ternative suitable hiring, transfer or 
promotion procedures are unavailable 
for his use. 

§ 1607.4 Evidence of validity. 

(a) Each person using tests to select 
from among candidates for a position or 
for membership shall have available for 
inspection evidence that the tests are 
being used in a manner which does not 
violate | 1607.3. Such evidence shall be 
examined for indications of possible 
discrimination, such as instances of- 
higher rejection rates for minority can- 
didates than nonminority candidates. 
Furthermore, where technically fea- 
sible, a test should be validated for each 
minority group with which it is used; 
that is, any differential rejection rates 
that may exist, based on a test, must be 
relevant to performance on the Job 3 in 
question. 

(b) The term "technically feasible" 
as used in these guidelines means having 
or obtaining a sufficient number of mi- 
nority individuals to achieve findings of 
statistical and practical significance, the 
opportunity to obtain unbiased job per- 
formance criteria, etc. It is the responsi- 
bility of the person claiming absence of 
technical feasibility to positively demon- 
strate evidence of this absence. 

(c) Evldenoe of a test’s validity should 
consist of empirical data demonstrating 
that the test is predictive of or signifi- 
cantly correlated with important ele- 
ments of work behavior which comprise 
or are relevant to the Job or Jobs for 
which candidates are being evaluated. 

(1) If Job progression structures and 
seniority provisions are so established 
.that new employees will probably, within 
a reasonable period of time and in a 
great majority of cases, progress to a 
higher level, it may be considered that 
candidates are being evaluated for Jobe 
at that higher level. However, where Job 
progression is not so nearly automatic, 
or the time span is such that higher 
level Jobs or employees' potential may 
be expected to change In significant 
ways, it shall be considered that candi- 
dates are being evaluated for a job at 
or near the entry level. This point is 
made to underscore the principle that 
attainment of or performance at a 
higher level job is a relevant criterion 
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in validating: employment te« f s only 
when there la a high probability that 
Panama employed will In fact attain 
that higher lei el Job within a reasonable 
period of time. 

(2' Where a test la to be used In dif- 
ferent units of a multiunit organisation 
and no significant differences exist be- 
tween units, Jobe, and applicant popula- 
tions, evidence obtained In one unit may 
suffice for the others. Similarly, where 
the validation process requires the col- 
lection of data throughout a multiunit 
organization, evidence of validity specific 
to each unit may not be required. There 
may also be instances where evidence of 
validity is appropriately obtained from 
more than one company In the same In- 
ti istry. Both In this Instance anti In the 
use of data collected throughout a multi- 
unit organization, evidence of validity 
specific to each unit may not be re- 
quired: Provided, That no significant 
differences exist between units, Jobs, and 
applicant populations. 

§ 1607.5 Minimum standards for vuli. 
dalion. 

(a) For the purpose of satisfying the 
requirements of this part, empirical evi- 
dence In support of a test's validity must 
be based on studies employing generally 
accepted procedures for determining cri- 
terion-related validity, such as those 
described In "Standards for Educational 
and Psychological Testa and Manuals" 
published by American Psychological 
Association, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. Evidence of 
content or construct validity, as defined 
In that publication, may also be appro- 
priate where criterion-related validity Is 
not feasible. However, evidence for con- 
tent or construct validity should be ac- 
companied by sufficient Information from 
Job analyses to demonstrate the rele- 
vance of the content (In the case of Job 
knowledge or proficiency tests) or the 
l onstruct (In the case of trait measures) . 
Evidence ot content validity alone may 
be accepUole for yr ell-developed tests 
that consist of suitable samples of the 
essential knowledge, skills or behaviors 
composing the Job In question. The types 
of knowledge, skills or behaviors con- 
templated here do not Includb those 
which can be acquired In a brief orien- 
tation to the Job. 

(b) Although any appropriate valida- 
tion strategy may be used to develop 
such empirical evidence, the following 
mlnlmum’standards, as applicable, must 
be met In the research approach and In 
the presentation of results which con- 
stitute evidence of validity: 

(1) Where a validity study Is conducted 
In which testa are administered to appli- 
cants, with criterion data collected later, 
the sample of subjects must be represent- 
ative of the normal or typical candidate 
group for the Job or Jobs in question. 
This further assumes that the applicant 
sample Is representative of the minority 
population available for the Job or Jobs In 
question In the local labor market. Where 
a validity study Is conducted in* which 
tests are administered to present em- 
ployees, the sample must be represent- 
ative of the minority groups currently 



Included In the applicant population. If 
It ts not technically feasible to Include 
minority employees In validation studies 
conducted 'on the present work force, the 
conduct of a validation study without 
minority candidates does not relieve any 
person of his subsequent obligation for 
validation when Inclusion of minority 
candidates becomes technically feasible. 

(2) Tests must be administered and 
scored under controlled and standardized 
conditions, with proper safeguards to 
protect the security of test scores and to 
insure that scores do not enter Into any 
Judgments of employee adequacy that 
are to be used as criterion measures. 
Copies of tests and test manuals, Includ- 
ing Instructions for administration, 
scoring, and Interpretation of test results, 
that arc privately developed and/or are 
not available through normal commercial 
channels must be included as a part of 
the validation evidence. 

(3) The work behaviors or other cri- 
teria of employee adequacy which the 
test is Intended to predict -or identify 
must be fully described; and, addition- 
ally, In the case of rating techniques, the 
appraisal form(s) and instructions to 
the rater (a) must be Included as a part 
of the validation evidence. Such criteria 
may include measures other than actual 
work proficiency, such as training time, 
supervisory ratings, regularity of attend- 
ance and tenure. Whatever criteria are 
used they must represent major or 
critical work behaviors as revealed by 
careful Job analyses. 

(4) In view of the possibility of bias 
inherent In subjective evaluations, su- 
pervisory rating techniques should be 
carefully developed, and the ratings 
should be closely examined for evidence 
of bias. In addition, minorities might 
obtain unfairly low performance crite- 
rion scores for reasons other than su- 
pervisors' prejudice, as, when, as new 
employees, they have had less opportu- 
nity to learn Job skills. The general point 
Is that all criteria need to be examined to 
Insure freedom from factors which would 
unfairly depress the scores of minority 
groups. 

(5) Differential validity. Data must be 
generated and results separately reported 
for minority and nonminority groups 
wherever technically feasible. Where a 
minority group Is sufficiently large to 
constitute an Identifiable factor In the 
local labor market, but validation data 
have not been developed and presented 
separately for that group, evidence of 
satisfactory validity based on other 
groups will be regarded as only provi- 
sional compliance with these guidelines 
pending separate validation, of the test 
for the minority group In question. (See 
1 1607.9). A test which Is differentially 
valid may be used In groups for which 
it Is valid but not for those In which 
it Is not valid. In this regard,' where a 
test Is valid for two groups but one group 
characteristically obtains higher test 
scores than the other without a cor- 
responding difference In Job performance, 
cutoff scores must be set so as to predict 
the same probability of Job success In 
both groups. 
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(c) In assessing the utility of a test 
the following considerations will be ap- 
plicable: 

(1) The relationship between the teat 
and at least one relevant criterion must 
be statistically significant. This ordi- 
narily means that the relationship should 
be sufficiently high as to have a prob- 
ability of no more than 1 to 20 to have 
occurred by chance. However, the use of 
a single test as the sole selection device 
will be scrutinized closely when that test 
Is valid against only one component of 
Job performance. 

(2) In addition to statistical signifi- 
cance, the relationship between the test 
andcriterion should have practical sig- 
nificance. The magnitude of the rela- 
tionship needed for rractlcal signifi- 
cance or usefulness Is affected by sev- 
eral factors, Including: 

(I) The larger the proportion of ap- 
plicants who are hired for or placed on 
the Job, the higher the relationship needs 
to be in order to be practically useful. 
Conversely, a relatively low relationship 
may prove useful when proportionately 
few Job vacancies are available; 

(II) The larger the proportion of ap- 
plicants who become satisfactory em- 
ployees when not selected on the basis 
of the test, the higher the relationship 
needs to be between the test and a cri- 
terion of Job success for the test to be 
practically useful. Conversely, a relatively 
low relationship may prove useful when 
proportionately few applicants turn out 
to be satisfactory; 

(III) The smaller the economic and 
human risks Involved in hiring an un- 
qualified applicant relative to the risks 
entailed In rejecting a qualified appli- 
cant, the greater the relationship needs 
to be in order to be practically useful. 
Conversely, a relatively low relationship 
may prove useful when the former risks 
are relatively high. 

§ 1607.6 Presentation G f validity evi- 
dence. 

The presentation of the results of a 
validation study must Include graphical 
and statistical representations of the re- 
lationships between the teat and the cri- 
teria, permitting Judgments of the test’s 
utility In making Predictions of future 
work behavior. (See 9 1607.5(c) concern- 
ing assessing utility of a test.) Average 
scores for all tests and criteria must be 
reported for all relevant subgroups, In- 
cluding minority and nonminority groups 
where differential validation Is required. 
Whenever statistical adjustments are 
made In validity results for less than per- 
fect reliability or for restriction of score 
range In the test or the criterion, or both, 
the supporting evidence from the valida- 
tion study must be presented in detail. 
Furthermore, for each test that Is to be 
established or continued as an opera- 
tional employee selection Instrument, as 
a result of the validation study, the 
minimum acceptable cutoff (passing) 
score on the test must be reported. It Is 
expected that each operational cutoff 
score will be reasonable and consistent 
with normal expectations of proficiency 
within the work force or group on which 
the study was conducted. 
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§ 1607.7 Use of other validity •ladies. 

In cases where the validity of a test 
cannot be determined pursuant to 
fi 1807.4 and { 1607.5 (e.g., the number of 
subjects is less than that required for a 
technically adequate validation study, or 
an appropriate criterion measure cannot 
be developed), evidence from validity 
studies conducted In other organizations, 
such as that reported in ter - 1 manuals and 
professional literature, may be consid- 
ered acceptable when: (a) The studios 
pertain to jobs which are comparable 
(i.e., have basically the same task ele- 
ments), and (b) there are no major (in- 
ferences in contextual variables or 
sample composition which are likely to 
significantly affect validity. Any person 
citing evidence from other validity 
studies as evidence of test validity for his 
own jobs must substantiate in detail job 
comparability and must demonstrate the 
absence of contextual or sample differ- 
ences cited in paragraphs (a) and <b) of 
this section. 

8 1607.8 Asiumptlon Of validity. 

(a) Under no circumstances will the 
general reputation of a test, its author 
or its publisher, or casual reports of test 
utility be accepted In lieu of evidence of 
validity. Specifically ruled out are: as- 
sumptions of validity based on test names 
or descriptive labels; all forms of pro- 
motional literature; data bearing on the 
frequency of a test’s usage; testimonial 
statements of sellers, users, or consul- 
tants; and other nonempirical or anec- 
dotal accounts of testing practices or 
testing outcomes. 

(b) Although professional supervision 
of testing activities may help greatly to 
Insure technically sound and nondis- 
crlmlnatory test usage, such Involvement 
alone shall not be regarded as constitut- 
ing satisfactory evidence of test validity. 

§ 1607.9 Continued uae of tests. 

Under certain conditions, a person may 
be permitted to continue the use of a 
test which Is not at the moment fully 
supported by the required evidence of 
validity. If, for example, determination 
of criterion-related validity In a specific 
setting Is practicable and required but 
not yet obtained, the use of the test may 
continue: Provided; (a) The person can 
cite substantial evidence of validity as 
described In fi 1607.7 (a) and (b); and 
(b) he has In progress validation pro- 
cedures which are designed to produce, 
within a reasonable time, the additional 
data required. It is expected also that the 
person may have to alter or suspend test 
cutoff scores so that score ranges broad 
enough to permit the identification of 
criterion-related validity will be obtained. 

8 1607.10 Employment agencies and 
employment services, 

(a) An employment service, Including 
private employment agencies, State em- 
ployment agencies, and the U.S. Training 
and Employment Service, as defined In 
section 701(c) , shall not make applicant 
or employee appraisals or referrals based 
on the results obtained from any psycho- 
logical test or other selection standard 



not validated in accordance with these 
guidelines. 

(b) An employment agency or service 
which is requested by an employer or 
union to devise a testing program is 
required to follow the standards for test 
validation os set forth In these guide- 
lines. An employment service Is not 
relieved of its obligation herein because 
tl'-e test user did not request such valida- 
tion or has requested the use of some 
lesser standard than Is provided In these 
guidelines. 

<o Where an employment agency or 
.service is requested only to administer 
a testing program which has been else- 
where devised, the employment agency 
or service shall request evidence of vali- 
dation, as described in the guidelines Ui 
this part, before It administers the test- 
ing program and/or makes referral pur- 
suant to the test results. The employment 
agency must furnish on request such 
evidence of validation. An employment 
agency or service will be expected to 
refuse to administer a test where the 
employer or union does not supply satis- 
factory evidence of validation. ’Reliance 
by the teat user on the reputation of the 
test, its author, or the name of the test 
shall not be deemed sufficient evidence 
of validity (see £ 1607.8(a)). An employ- 
ment agency or service may administer 
a testing program where the evidence of 
validity comports with the standards 
provided In I 1607.7. 

61607.11 Disparate treatment. 

The principle of disparate or unequal 
treatment must be distinguished from 
the concepts of teat validation. A test 
or other employee selection standard — 
even though validated against Job per- 
formance In accordance with the guide- 
lines in this part — cannot be imposed 
upon any Individual or class protected 
by title VTC where other employees, 
applicants or members have not been 
subjected to that standard. Disparate 
treatment, for example, occurs where 
members of a minority or sex group have 
been denied the same employment, pro- 
motion, transfer or membership oppor- 
tunities as have been made available to 
other employees or applicants. Those 
employees or applicants who have been 
denied equal treatment, because of prior 
discriminatory practices or policies, must 
at least be afforded the same opportu- 
nities as had existed for other employees 
or applicants during the period of dis- 
crimination. Thus, no new test or other 
employee selection standard can be im- 
posed upon a class of Individuals pro- 
tected by title VH who, but for prior 
discrimination, would have been granted 
the opportunity to qualify under less 
stringent selection standards previously 
in force. 

6 1607,12 Retesting, 

Employers, unions, and employment 
agencies should provide an opportunity 
for retesting and reconsideration to 
earlier “failure” candidates who have 
availed themselves of more training or 
experience. In particular, if any . appli- 
cant or employee during the course of 
an Interview or other employment pro- 
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cedure claims more education or experi- 
ence, that Individual should be retested. 

8 1607,13 Other aelectlon techniques, 

Selection techniques other than teats, 
as defined In 1 1607.2, may be improperly 
used so as to have t' »e effect of discrim- 
inating against minority groups. Such 
techniques include, but are not restricted 
to, unscored or casual Interviews and un- 
scorcd application forms. Where there 
are data suggesting employment discrim- 
ination, the person may be called upon to 
present evidence concerning the validity 
of his unscored procedures as well as 
of any tests which may be used, the 
evidence of validity being of the same 
types referred to In 1 1 1607.4 and 1607.5. 
Data suggesting the possibility of dis- 
crimination exist, for example, when 
there are differential rates of applicant 
rejection from various minority and 
nonminority or sex groups for the same 
Job or group of Jobs or when there are 
disproportionate representations of mi- 
nority and nonminority or sex groups 
among present employees In different 
types of Joba. If ths person Is unable 
or unwilling to perionn such validation 
studies, he has the option of adjusting 
employment Procedures so as to elimi- 
nate ths conditions suggestive of em- 
ployment discrimination. 

8 1607.14 Affirmative action. 

Nothing In these guidelines shell be 
Interpreted as diminishing a person’s ob- 
ligation under both title VH and Execu- 
tive Order 11343 as amended by Execu- 
tive Order H375 to undertake affirmative 
action to ensure that applicants or em- 
ployees are treated without regard to 
race, color, religion, sex, or national 
origin. Specifically, ths use of tests which 
have been validated pursuant to these 
guidelines doss not relieve employers, 
unions or employment agendas their 
obligations to take positive action In af- 
fording employment and tr ainin g to 
members of classes protected by title VH. 

The guidelines In this part are effec- 
tive upon publication in the FsoirAL 
Rkoxstm, 

Signed at Washington, D.C., 21at day 
of July 1970. 

Cskal] William H. Baowk m, 
Chairman. 

IFJt. Doc. 70-9962: Filed, July 81, 1970; 

8:46 sm.] 
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CHAPTER I 



Testing of Minority Group 
Applicants for Employment 



Phyllis Wallace 
Beverly Kissinger 
Betty Reynolds* 

March 1966 



This report is the result of intensive re- 
search on a highly controversial and com- 
plex subject. A number of psychologists 
have provided us with data from their 
current studies. We are especially grateful 
to Commissioner Hernandez who permit- 
ted us to examine the testing materials 
from her files. Dr. Robert Krug, Director 
of Research for the Peace Corps, made 
available several of his studies on testing 
of minority persons. Dr. Philip Ash, Re- 
search Assistant to the Vice President of 
Industrial and Public Relations for Inland 
Steel; Dr. Joel Campbell of Educational 
Testing Service; Mr. Howard C. Lockwood 
of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation ; Dr. 
Richard Shore, Policy Planning Staff of 
the Department of Labor ; and Dr. Arthur 
Brayfield, Executive Secretary of the 
American Psychological Association, have 
sent us a number of articles. While 



*Now Betty R. Anderson 

**See Appendix A for the chronology of the 
Motorola case. 

***“. . . nor shall it be an unlawful employment 
practice for an employer to give and to act upon 
the results of any professionally developed ability 
test provided that such test, its administration or 
action upon the results is not designed, intended 
or used to discriminate because of race, color, 
religion, sex or national origin.” Sec. 703(h) 

****See Appendix B. 



acknowledging our debt to various schol- 
ars, we, of course, assume full responsibil- 
ity for any errors of fact or interpreta- 
tion. 

.* * * 

INTRODUCTION 

The Motorola case** and the Tower 
amendment to Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 Section 703(h) *** have 
dramatized the issue of whether the use of 
general intelligence tests by employers as 
selection devices for hiring and promotion 
deprives Negroes and members of other 
minority groups of equal employment op- 
portunity. individuals from culturally dis- 
advantaged**** backgrounds perform less 
well on these tests on the average than do 
applicants from middle class environments 
and consequently may be screened out of 
training programs and/or excluded from 
jobs. Differences in culture, in opportu- 
nity, and in experience can have a devas- 
tating effect on test performance. Since 
many Negroes, Mexican-Americans, Indi- 
ans, and lower-class whites have not 
shared the middle class culture, they may 
perform in an inferior manner on tests of 
general intelligence, particularly paper 
and pencil, but not necessarily on per- 
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formance for which the tests are supposed 
to be predictive. 

Consistent and significant differences on 
mean scores are also found between age, 
sex, educational, and urban-rural groups, 
but the focus of this report is the effect of 
testing on the culturally disadvantaged, 
many of whom are Negroes. This report is 
not concerned with the willful misuse of 
tests to discriminate such as giving tests 
to Negroes but not to whites, or requiring 
Negroes to achieve higher scores than 
whites, or failing Negroes regardless of 
their actual performance. These practices 
are clearly unlawful. The question to be 
considered here is whether many “profes- 
sionally developed ability tests” used by 
employers to select qualified applicants do 
in fact discriminate inadvertently. 

Authorities in the field of psychological 
testing have suggested several proposals 
for mitigating the effects of unintentional 
types of discrimination against minority 
groups. We have examined the various 
proposals and have concluded that careful 
selection and administering of tests and 
validation of the testing instrument 
within an industrial setting, may be the 
most desirable means to achieve the goal 
of full utilization of the nation’s human re- 
sources. The implications of this affirma- 
tive conclusion are discussed from the 
viewpoint of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, private employers, 
and the research psychologist who would 
have to assume the major responsibility 
for formulating suitable standards for 
selection of testing programs. 



TYPES OF TESTS 

The major types of tests most commonly 
used in employee selection are: (1) gen- 
eral intelligence tests, (2) tests of specific 
intellectual abilities, (3) knowledge and 
skill tests, (4) measures of dexterity and 

2 



coordination, and (5) inventories of per- 
sonality traits. 

Intelligence tests such as the Wonderlic, 
Stanford-Binet, and Otis Quick-Scoring 
are designed primarily to measure the 
ability of the individual to understand and 
to reason with words and numbers. Such 
tests are most useful in selection for jobs 
where learning from and understanding 
verbal academic material is important. 

Specific intellectual abilities tests deter- 
mine potential for learning certain kinds 
of work and for solving certain kinds of 
problems. The tests are not designed to 
test for a specific job, but to measure the 
skills for understanding and reasoning 
with words, numbers and symbols, visual- 
izing of spatial relationships, word 
fluency, visual speed and accuracy, and 
creative abilities. 

Knowledge and skill tests are usually 
specific to a job or job family. Knowledge 
tests are designed to measure the under- 
standing of blueprint reading, electronics, 
accounting, etc., while skill tests measure 
one’s ability to type, to take dictation, to 
drive, etc. These tests measure the degree 
or level of knowledge or skill already at- 
tained by candidates at the time of the 
test. 

Dexterity and coordination tests meas- 
ure speed and accuracy of physical move- 
ments. These tests must be very specific to 
the movements required in the job and are 
usually constructed by the employer. Ex- 
amples of such tests are spatial and me- 
chanical abilities, perceptual accuracy, 
motor abilities. 

Personality and interest tests are in- 
tended to indicate how a person typically 
acts and feels, and to determine the type 
of activities he likes. Tests of this nature 
have been developed primarily for use in 
either vocational guidance or clinical use. 
It is extremely important for a highly 
trained professional psychologist to evalu- 
ate and interpret the results of these tests. 

Tests may be further categorized as ap- 
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titude versus proficiency. Aptitude tests 
are designed to measure potential while 
achievement tests measure skill level at 
the time of testing. 

HOW TESTS DISCRIMINATE AGAINST 
MINORITY GROUPS 

An aptitude test that fails to predict job 
performance in the same way for both Ne- 
groes and whites, or fails to predict job 
performance at all is not a valid test. If 
such a test is weighted to differentiate be- 
tween Negroes and whites, it is similarly 
invalid and similarly discriminatory. Tests 
may be held to discriminate in the social 
sense if they deny equal opportunity for 
consideration. A test may operate in this 
manner (a) when scores on it tend to dif- 
ferentiate between identifiable sub-groups, 
where the sub-grouping itself is not a rele- 
vant selection factor, and either (b) scores 
for the lower group underpredict perform- 
ance on the job when the standards of the 
upper-group are applied, or (c) scores on 
the test do not predict job performance 
for either group . 1 

It is known that Negroes on the average 
do less well on paper and pencil tests than 
whites. The mean scores for Negroes are 
lower than the mean scores* for whites on 
most papqr and pencil tests of general 
ability, intelligence, aptitude, learning 
ability, or overall ability. The distribution 
of scores overlap, often considerably, but 
the average scores differ significantly in 
most studies. 

More research has been done on the 
testing of minority group children than 
workers, but the information which has 
resulted from this research offers insight 
into why Negro adults achieve a lower 
mean score than job applicants from a 
more middle class background. Newton S. 
Metfessel, psychologist at the University 

*Raw scores are converted to norms in order to 
compare an individual performance with a spe- 
cific group. See glossary in Appendix B. 



of Southern California, in his research on 
children and youth who live in the culture 
of poverty, found that cultural factors 
such as home and family structure, per- 
sonality and social characteristics, learn- 
ing characteristics, and general school re- 
lationships handicap performance on tests. 

These children usually come from a 
home environment where there is such a 
paucity of objects that the child’s concep- 
tual formation development is adversely 
affected. They also lack curiosity, and this 
affects both motivational patterns and the 
development of creative behavior. The cul- 
turally disadvantaged child is character- 
ized by weak ego-development, a lack of 
self-confidence, and a negative self-con- 
cept. These conflicting feelings about him- 
self frequently result in exaggerated posi- 
tive and negative attitudes towards 
others . 2 

Many aspects of learning characteristics 
are affected by the culturally poor back- 
ground. The culturally disadvantaged typi- 
cally have a cognitive style which responds 
more to visual and kinesthetic signals than 
to oral or written stimuli. Also, these chil- 
dren learn more readily by inductive than 
deductive approaches. Learning experi- 
ences which move from the part to the 
whole rather than from the whole to the 
part are invariably more successful. Sig- 
nificant gaps in knowledge and uneven 
patterns of learning are typical of this 
type of background. 

Children from the culture of poverty 
have had little experience in receiving ap- 
proval for success in learning a task, an 
assumption on which the school culture is 
organized. 

The cycle of skill mastery which de- 
mands that successful experiences gen- 
erate more motivation to perform which 
in turn guarantees levels of skill suffi- 
cient to prevent discouragement, and 
so on, may be easily reversed in direc- 
tion and end the achievement habit prior 
to its beginning .' 1 



In general school relationships and 
school characteristics, these children from 
the background of cultural deprivation are 
placed at a marked disadvantage on stand- 
ardized tests, which for the most part 
have been designed to test the white, mid- 
dle class child. The shortcomings of the 
standardized tests when they are used 
with disadvantaged minority groups are 
discussed below. 



Reliability of Differentiation 

Standardized tests may not provide reli- 
able differentiation in the range of the mi- 
nority group’s scores. The reliability coef- 
ficient for a particular test is strongly af- 
fected by the spread of test scores in the 
group for which the reliability is estab- 
lished. In general, the greater the spread 
of scores in the reliability samples, the 
higher the reliability coefficient. For many 
tests, there is evidence 

that children from the lower socio- 
economic levels tend to have a smaller 
spread of scores than do children from 
middle-income families, and such re- 
striction in the distribution, of scores 
tends to lower reliability so far as dif- 
ferentiation of measurement with such 
groups is concerned. 4 



Predictive Validity 

Second, the predictive validity of tests 
for minority groups may be quite different 
from that for the standardization and val- 
idation groups. Factors which may impair 
a test’s predictive validity are : 

1. Test-related factors, i.e., test taking 
skills, anxiety, motivation, speed, under- 
standing of test instructions, degree of 
item or format novelty, examiner-exami- 
nee rapport which may affect test scores 
but have little relation to the criterion. 

2. Complexity of criteria— It is impor- 



tant to recognize the influence of other 
factors, not measured by tests, which may 
contribute to criterion success. Since dis- 
advantaged groups tend to do poorly on 
general intelligence and achievement tests 
of the paper and pencil type, one should 
explore background, personality, and moti- 
vation of members of such groups for 
compensatory factors, untapped by the 
test, which may be related to criterion 
performance. 6 

While certain aptitude and proficiency 
tests may have excellent criterion validity 
for some purposes, even the best of them 
are unlikely to reflect the true capacity of 
underprivileged children. They tap abili- 
ties that have been molded by the cultural 
setting. The test content, mode of commu- 
nication involved in responding to test 
items, and the motivation needed for mak- 
ing responses are intrinsically dependent 
upon the cultural context. 6 



Validity of Test Interpretation 

Third, the validity of the interpretation 
of tests is strongly dependent upon an ade- 
quate understanding of the social and cul- 
tural background of the group in question. 
Sources of error in test interpretation 
stemming from lack of recognition of the 
special features of culturally disadvan- 
taged groups are: (1) deviation error — 
tendency to infer maladjustment from re- 
sponses which are deviant from the view- 
point of a majority culture, but which may 
be typical of a minority group; (2) simple 
determinant error — thinking of the test 
content as reflecting some absolute or pure 
trait, process, factor, or construct, ir- 
respective of conditions of measurement 
or the population being studied; (3) fail- 
ure barriers — requiring minority group 
individuals to solve problems with unfa- 
miliar tools. 7 

Job applicants from lower socio-eco- 
nomic levels may be characterized in con- 
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trast to their middle class counterparts as 
being less verbal, more fearful of strang- 
ers, less confident, less motivated toward 
scholastic and academic achievement, less 
conforming to middle class norms of be- 
havior and conduct, less knowledgeable 
about the world outside their immediate 
neighborhood. To the extent that these 
sub-cultural differences affect test per- 
formance adversely, these persons may be 
denied the opportunity to employment and 
a more productive contribution to society. 
Selection instruments often call for re- 
sponses that are influenced by the culture 
of the applicant’s community or quality of 
his educational opportunity. Since such 
tests are “culturally loaded” against per- 
sons from a lower socio-economic status, 
they may operate as instruments of racial 
discrimination. The crucial question is 
whether employers use techniques that un- 
wittingly eliminate persons who might 
perform satisfactorily on the job. The re- 
lationship between test performance and 
cultural deprivation on the one hand, and 
job performance on the other, must be in- 
vestigated for both white and nonwhite 
job applicants. 



PROPOSED SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM 
OF CULTURAL BIAS IN TESTING 

Most employers defend tests as an 
efficient device for choosing the most qual- 
ified applicants. Where Negro job appli- 
cants consistently score significantly below 
white job applicants, a question should be 
raised about test scores as predictors of 
job performance. In an employment situa- 
tion we would like to know whether differ- 
ences between group means are also asso- 
ciated with performance on the criterion. 
Do the factors that depress test perform- 
ance also depress trainability or whatever 
criterion is to be predicted? Psychologists 
have suggested ways in which the effect of 
cultural bias inherent in many aptitude 



tests can be alleviated for minority group 
applicants. Few of these proposals have 
been universally accepted, but most have 
been discussed in the professional litera- 
ture on testing of minority groups and the 
culturally disadvantaged. 



Variants of “Culture-Free” and 
“Culture-Fair” Tests 

1. Culture-free tests — One such pro- 
posal is the development of tests which are 
free of cultural bias in their content and 
instructions. Dr. Robert Krug, who has 
written extensively on testing of minority 
persons, indicates that one of two condi- 
tions must be met before a test can be 
classified as “culture-free” : either the test 
items are those which all people of all cul- 
tures have had equal opportunity and 
equal motive to learn, or the test items 
must possess complete novelty for all peo- 
ple of all cultures. 8 For all practical pur- 
poses these two conditions are almost im- 
possible to meet and the idea is often re- 
jected as unfeasible. Howard Lockwood of 
Lockheed Corporation states that many in- 
dustrial psychologists agree that even if 
such a test could be developed, it would be 
useless in personnel selection. It is impos- 
sible, he maintains, . to avoid measuring 
cultural influences, and if they were com- 
pletely eliminated from all tests, the tests 
would measure, in essence, nothing, 9 

2. Culture-fair tests— -Dr. Krug, on the 
other hand, does not reject the idea en- 
tirely. He describes a “ culture-fair ” test, 
as a modification of the “ culture-free ” 
idea. The assumption underlying the “cul- 
ture-fair" tests is that there exists a set of 
test stimuli which are equally appropriate, 
that is, equal opportunity and motive to 
learn, for at least two cultural groups. 10 
Dr. Paul Schwartz, who headed an AID- 
sponsored aptitude test development pro- 
ject in West Africa, has done most of the 
research in this area. A “culture-fair” test 
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or “culture-common tost” developed by 
Schwartz for Nigerian and American chil- 
dren utilized a set of fruits and vegetables 
which were approximately equal in famil- 
iarity to both cultures. 

3. Culture-equivalent tests — Dr. 

Schwartz also developed another variant 
of this concept called “ cultural-equivalent ” 
tests, denoting that two tests which are 
not identical may, in fact, be equivalent. 
In this case investigations were under- 
taken to discover cultural counterparts of 
tools and machines, cultural manifesta- 
tions of mechanical principles, and cul- 
tural opportunities to acquire information 
of potential relevance to mechanical 
training. 11 The argument of cultural 
equivalence rests on the demonstration 
that tests constructed in this way have 
been valid predictors of performance in 
Westernized training programs in shop 
mechanics, electrical repair, and the like. 
Development of similar tests in this coun- 
try is impeded by lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the culture of southern Negroes, 
northern slum-dwellers of all races, or any 
other identifiable sub-groups. Dr. Ash as- 
serts that so-called culture-fair tests do 
not measure aptitudes or characteristics 
significantly related to most ordinary mea- 
sures of job success such as turnover, pro- 
duction or foreman ratings. 12 



Creativity Tests 

Another approach, adopted by Dr. New- 
ton Metfesael and Professor J. J. Risser, of 
the University of Southern California, in- 
volves the use of tests to measure creativ- 
ity rather than traditional intelligence 
tests. The latter sample only a relatively 
small portion of the factors which are in- 
volved in intellectual potential and have 
placed a premium on verbal comprehen- 
sion and speed of response and emphasize 
convergent thinking, or the ability to 
select the one correct answer. 13 



Creativity tests, on the other hand, 
stress divergent thinking or the ability to 
create new or original answers. They are, 
according to Metfessel, more suitable for 
the testing of the culturally disadvantaged 
and certain ethnic groups whose command 
of language is not highly developed. 

These tests utilize the most common and 
familiar of objects in order to sample the 
testee’s ability to recognize problems, and 
his originality, flexibility, and fluency of 
thinking. Tasks include suggesting im- 
provements in a familiar device such as a 
telephone, or thinking of problems that 
might occur in the use of an object such as 
a candle. One test requires the subject to 
list as many uses as he can for a broom 
handle. 14 

The tests are scored simply on the num- 
ber of acceptable answers given by the 
subject. They seem to be as effective in 
predicting academic success as traditional 
intelligence tests and, probably, would be 
as effective as the latter in predicting job 
performance. 



Differential Selection among Applicants 
from Different Socio-Economic 
Ethnic Backgrounds 

It has been proposed that, since predic- 
tion equations for job performance for 
most tests currently in use have been 
based on the performance of whites, diff- 
erent standards (separate test norms, con- 
version tables, prediction weights, etc.) be 
employed for Negroes and other culturally 
disadvantaged groups. This approach in- 
volves a technique known as the modera- 
tor variable. Applicants for a given job 
are divided into subgroups, and selection 
procedures are applied differentially to 
members of the two groups. Applicants 
could be classified, for example, on the 
basis of a measure of socio-economic sta- 
tus, demographic data (such as percentage 
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of Negroes living in the census tract from 
which the applicant is applying), and race. 

Studies could then be undertaken to de- 
termine whether there is, in fact, a differ- 
ence in the predictive efficiency of job 
tests as between high and low status 
groups. Differences in selection procedures 
for different ethnic groups do not mean a 
lowering of standards because the stand- 
ards which count are standards of per- 
formance on the job, not the selection 
standards. Equally qualified pesons may be 
selected from various ethnic groups by 
applying the standards which are appro- 
priate to each group. 15 

Lockwood has proposed the use of “cul- 
tural exposure” as a moderator variable. 
Examinees should be grouped homoge- 
neously as to cultural exposure and these 
groups treated separately in validity stud- 
ies. Cultural exposure is defined as the ma- 
terial things to which a person has been 
exposed and the attitudes to which he has 
been exposed and which he has acquired. 
Research would lead to a better identifica- 
tion of the culturally disadvantaged and to 
the utilization of their abilities through a 
refinement in prediction of training and 
occupational success. 16 

A major investigation is under way by 
Dr. Richard Barrett to determine if the 
division of applicants into sub-groups im- 
proves the accuracy of prediction for 
members of both groups. If selection is im- 
proved by applying different procedures to 
the high and low socio-economic groups, 
then the more talented would benefit, re- 
gardless of race. 

It may also happen that dividing the 
group of applicants on the basis of race 
may lead to improved accuracy of pre- 
dictions for members of both races. Such 
a result has far reaching implications 
for fair employment practices because 
failure to treat the two races separately 
would,, if current policies were followed, 
lead to discrimination against the more 
talented Negroes.™ 



The overwhelming evidence is that the 
cultural background of the Negro in 
America today is so different from that of 
the white that his performance during the 
selection process can reasonably be ex- 
pected to be different. It may be difficult to 
find an adequate sample of Negroes in 
most occupations in order to develop sepa- 
rate and suitable prediction equations for 
them. Lockwood also cautions against the 
use of a lower minimum score or separate 
standards of test performance for Negroes 
since it might tend to perpetuate the idea 
of race differences or race inferiority. 



Dual Test Standards and 
Compensatory Training 

The concept of a “dual standard” has 
some support among psychologists. Ash 
cites the work of Dr. Kenneth B. Clark of 
the City University of New York. Clark’s 
work suggests that culturally deprived 
people who score low on tests may tend to 
overachieve on the job. In studying the 
college performance of students who 
scored low on college entrance tests, Clark 
found that for students from nondeprived 
environments, the tests were good predic- 
tors, and low college entrance test scores 
were accurate indicators of poor grades. 
On the other hand, students coming from 
deprived environments did significantly 
better in college than would have been pre- 
dicted from the tests. 18 

An experimental training program run 
by the Federal Department Stores in De- 
troit, Michigan, indicates that a lowering 
of required test scores will not necessarily 
result in a lower quality of job perform- 
ance. The Federal Department Stores took 
16 young people from culturally and eco- 
nomically deprived areas, all of whom had 
failed standard employment tests and 
were classified as “unemployable,” and put 
them through a 10-week special training 
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program. All 16 subsequently were em- 
ployed, 14 at Federal and two elsewhere. 
The record of performance of all 14 em- 
ployees at Federal exceeded what was pre- 
dicted by standard sales aptitude tests. 
Some exceeded the company’s minimum 
performance standards for new employees 
by “unbelievable margins.” 10 * 

Although the Federal Department 
Stores experiment is considered one of the 
first of its kind in offering compensatory 
training for individuals with low test 
scores, the concept of “double-standard” 
has had wide acceptance for years in the 
fairly common practice of maintaining 
different norms for the sexes. Several popu- 
lar tests which offer different sex norms 
are the Bennet, the Wonderlic, the Minne- 
sota Paper Form Board, and the Thur- 
stone Temperament Schedule. 

It is generally agreed that some of these 
sex differences on tests are undoubtedly of 
environmental origin. Girls are expected 
to score lower than boys on tests of me- 
chanical information. It is also expected 
that girls will perform less effectively on 
tasks for which the Mechanical Informa- 
tion test is a predictor. This, however, 
does not prevent many companies from 
employing women in manufacturing tasks 
which require mechanical ability where 
they perform satisfactorily. 20 

On the basis of these examples, it ap- 
pears that a “double-standard” can be jus- 
tified in some circumstances, though a 
double standard in job performance and 
hiring of less qualified applicants is 
usually rejected as not being effective. If it 
can be demonstrated that score X for 
Group A and Score K-k for Group B are 
associated with identical levels of per- 
formance on the job, then an employer 
might reasonably consider adopting a 
more flexible attitude toward test scores. 21 



* Re-teat results one year later for the ten 
trainees still employed by Federal showed no sig- 
nificant changes in the scores as a group. 



Intensification of Recruitment 

While there are significant differences 
in average performance, there is a consid- 
erable overlap in the distribution of test 
scores of whites and Negroes. It has been 
proposed, on the basis of this observation, 
that employers who wish to maintain their 
present standard of performance on their 
pre-employment tests can increase their 
number of Negro employees by intensify- 
ing recruitment among Negroes in order 
to identify those whose test performance 
is equal to that of acceptable white appli- 
cants. Although this approach has merit in 
that it could provide employment for Ne- 
groes who are qualified but who do not 
apply for jobs in companies where they 
assume discrimination is practiced, it is 
not a solution to the testing problem. It 
ducks the question of the fairness of tests 
to those who fail because of cultural dis- 
advantage, and it will not provide enough 
additional workers to satisfy present and 
future labor needs. 22 



Use of Test Scores as Only 
One Indicator 

One other practical solution similar in 
many respects to the “double-standard” is 
to use test scores as only one indicator 
among others in the hiring decision, with 
a clear awareness that, where the appli- 
cant has not shared in the predominant 
middle-class verbal culture, the test score 
significantly underestimates his potential. 
A difference of one point more or less 
cannot be expected to determine if an ap- 
plicant will fail or succeed on the job. 
Other personal characteristics such as 
achievement, motivation, and dependabil- 
ity may be just as significant indicators of 
successful job performance, and they 
usually can be identified in each cultural 
group. 
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Proper Testing Practices 

Along with adoption of a more flexible 
attitude toward test scores, the most im- 
mediate improvement can be accomplished 
by an emphasis by the employer on proper 
testing practices. 

1. The employer could reconsider the 
relevance of the qualifications for em- 
ployment to the specific job tasks required 
by his company. Many of these require- 
ments are stated in terms of some general- 
ized stereotypes, such as high school grad- 
uate, high IQ, or potential to advance to 
higher level jobs, and are quite extraneous 
to the requirements of that job. Tests 
should be professionally chosen to fit the 
distinctive features of both the industry 
and the background, education, and other 
characteristics of the successful work 
force. It is unreasonable to insist that all 
lower level workers have potential for su- 
pervisory positions. An employer may 
eventually find that by adopting a more 
reasonable set of qualifications for each 
job, he will have access to a considerably 
larger source of workers who can perform 
capably and who will present him with 
fewer problems of employee frustration or 
labor turnover. 

2. Selection tests should be devel- 
oped by reputable professional psycholo- 
gists who are competent in conducting 
testing programs in an industrial setting. 

3. Pre-employment tests should be 
administered by personnel who are prop- 
erly trained not only in the technical de- 
tails of giving tests, but also in the ori- 
entation and handling of people in the 
testing situation. Members of disadvan- 
taged groups tend to be particularly sensi- 
tive to any mannerisms that might be con- 
sidered antagonistic, sarcastic, or conde- 
scending, and test administrators should 
be aware of this and be able by their be- 
havior to alleviate a certain amount of test 
anxiety. A personnel manager at a recent 
testing conference complained that the 




number of Negro applicants for jobs in 
his company had fallen off by 80 percent 
after the company recently instituted a 
pre-employment testing program.* 

4. A policy of re-testing “failure” 
candidates may gain for an employer 
many good employees who otherwise 
would have been eliminated by the first 
test. Many candidates, particularly mem- 
bers of minority groups, regard testing as 
a threatening situation and do not per- 
form as well as they could. A second test 
would provide a more accurate indication 
of the true capability of a person who is 
less experienced with testing situations 
and who may have been intimidated by his 
first experience. 

5. Finally, the most important prin- 
ciple is validation of tests in order to con- 
firm the relationship between test scores 
and on-the-job performance. There is gen- 
eral agreement that tests should not be 
used for a group which differs from the 
validation group. Validity is relative both 
to the criterion to be predicted and to the 
group for which the prediction is to be 
made. Very few employers have validated 
their testing instruments. In a recent sur- 
vey by the University of Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Relations Research Center, 152 
companies which apply testing techniques 
were canvassed and only 7 percent re- 
ported that all their tests had been vali- 
dated locally against on-the-job perform- 
ance measures. Nearly 60 percent had val- 
idated none of their tests. The remainder 
reported that some but not all of their 
tests were validated. 23 

Dr. Warren Ketcham, University of 
Michigan psychologist and Vice President 
of Psychodynamics Research and Asso- 
ciates, has suggested that within company 
norms should be used exclusively. This 
only requires that an applicant perform on 

♦University of Michigan Testing of Minority 
Group Applicants, January 26, 1966. 
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tests as well as or better than persons who 
have done or are presently doing the job 
satisfactorily. The norm tables should then 
be used to rank applicants as su'b-stand- 
ard, low-average, average, high-average, 
or superior. 24 

From recent discussions with research 
psychologists attached to large industrial 
concerns, it appears that many companies 
are developing ability tests which will 
measure the essentials required for train- 
ing or employment, while keeping at a 
minimum the relevant aspects of culture. 
For a number of reasons, these findings 
may never be released for general con- 
sumption. One of the responsibilities of 
the Commission will be to encourage this 
type of research by the psychological pro- 
fession. If the purpose of tests is to un- 
cover talent and potential, irrespective of 
label, surely the Commission could not ad- 
vocate a more commendable policy. 

UNITED STATES AS A MODEL EMPLOYER 

If the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission establishes basic guidelines on 
testing of minority group applicants, in- 
cluding a provision on validation of tests, 
it will require private employers to satisfy 
certain standards which the United States 
government, as a civilian employer, for 
the most part does not meet.* 

The U.S. government has set a fine ex- 
ample in its standardized testing program 
for the military where these tests have 
been completely validated. Testing in the 
Armed Forces serves a number of major 
programs, two of which are (1) to iden- 
tify the number of personnel required in 



*Of some interest is the fact that the United 
States Employment Service has recently under- 
taken a program to develop aptitude measures 
that can be used to evaluate potential for literacy 
training, vocational training and occupational po- 
tential of the educationally deficient. Much of the 
research is designed to improve the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery (GATB). 2B 



each skill and professional category and 
(2) to identify each individual for train- 
ing, upgrading, and utilization to his high- 
est potential. 

In order to maintain validity, test devel- 
opment activities are mainly serviced by 
professional job analysts, subject matter 
specialists, and test psychologists and vali- 
dated in the working area. This systematic 
approach is essential to assure that the 
tests sample specific job functions in 
■direct proportion to the importance of 
those functions to the job. As a result, job 
analysis provides not only a basis for test 
construction, selection and training, but 
also a means for increasing productivity 
and facilitating work. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
TESTING GUIDELINES 

The following recommendations are de- 
signed as a guide to help employers estab- 
lish objective standards for selection, 
screening, and promotion of workers. 
These procedures should ensure that all 
qualified applicants are given equal oppor- 
tunity for employment. 

1. Job descriptions should be examined 
and their critical requirements established 
before tests are selected for screening ap- 
plicants. 

2. Tests used should be those developed 
by reputable psychologists. Such tests 
should be administered by professionally 
qualified personnel who have had training 
in occupational testing in an industrial 
setting. 

3. Rigidly inflexible minimum scores 
should be re-examined in light of the con- 
siderable research under way on differen- 
tial selection. 

4. Test scores must be considered as 
only one source of information, and must 
be combined with other available data on 
performance such as motivation, leader- 
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ship and. organizational experience, self- 
sufficiency, and dependability. 

5. Tests should be validated within the 
setting where they will be used. Validation 
should be for as many separate groups as 
possible in preference to one large hetero- 
geneous group. 
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6. It may be advisable for employers 
who deal with applicants from culturally 
disadvantaged backgrounds to offer re- 
tests to candidates who are unsuccessful 
on their first try, since these people are 
less familiar with testing situations - and 
may not perform as well as they are able. 
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APPENDIX A 



CHRONOLOGY OF THE MOTOROLA CASE 



1. July 15 , 1968 . — Leon Myart, a Negro, applied 
for a job as a television phaser and analyzer 
at the Franklin Park plant of Motorola, Inc. 
Myart took a five minute intelligence test 
(General Ability Test No. 10), was inter- 
viewed, and was sent home without being 
told whether he qualified for employment. 

2. July 29 , 1963 . — Failing to receive a job offer, 
Myart filed a complaint with the Illinois Fair 
Employment Practices Commission and the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity alleging that his not being hired 
was due to racial discrimination. 

3. January 27-28 , 196 4. — Hearing of the Moto- 
rola case before hearing examiner Robert 
Bryant of the Illinois Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. 

4. February 26 , 196b . — The hearing examiner 
directed that Myart be offered a job, that test 
No. 10 should no longer be used, and that 
any new test developed in its place should 
“reflect and equate inequalities and environ- 
mental factors among the disadvantaged and 
culturally deprived groups.” He argued that 
the test had been normed on “advantaged 
groups” and did not “lend itself to equal 



employment opportunity to qualify for the 
hitherto culturally deprived and disadvan- 
taged groups’” 

5. April 18, May 25, July lb-15, 196b » — Review 
of the Motorola case before the full Commis- 
sion. 

6. November 18, 196b . — The Commission issued 
its unanimous decision, finding that Myart 
had been denied employment because of his 
race and while not supporting the order to 
hire Myart directed that he be compensated 
one thousand dollars. 

7. April 27, 1965 .— Illinois Circuit Court deci- 
sion on appeal of Motorolac The ruling re- 
quiring Motorola to pay Myart one thousand 
dollars was reversed, but the Commission’s 
findings on discrimination were upheld. 

8. November 11, 1965 . — Case argued before the 
Illinois Supreme Court. / 

9. March 2b, 1966 . — Illinois Supreme Court re- 
versed the judgment of the circuit court on 
grounds that . the alleged unfair employment 
practice was not established by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence. 



APPENDIX B 

GLOSSARY OF SPECIAL TERMS 



Criterion — A standard that provides a basis for 
evaluating the validity of a test. 

Cultural bias — Propensity of a test to reflect fa- 
vorable or unfavorable effects of certain types 
of cultural backgrounds. 

Culture-fair test — A test yielding results that are 
not culturally biased. 

Culture-free test — A test yielding results that are 
not influenced in any way by cultural back- 
ground factors. 

Norms — Statistics that depict the test perform- 
ance of specific groups. Grade, age, and percen- 
tile are the most common types of norms. 

Reliability — The degree of consistency, stability, 

12 



or dependability of measurement afforded by a 
test. 

Validity — The extent to which a test measures 
the trait for which it is designed, or for which 
it is being used, rather than some other trait. 

Psychological test — An observation of a sample of 
human behavior made under standard, con- 
trolled conditions which results in a linear eval- 
uation called a score. 

Culturally disadvantaged — Groups which do not 
have full participation in American society be* 
cause of low incomes, substandard housing, 
poor education, and other “atypical*' environ-* 
mental experiences. 
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CHAPTER II 



f 



Statement 

Before the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Subcommittee’ 

William H. Enneis 



Mr. Chairman, members of the Commit- 
tee, I am glad to appear before you today 
to explain some of the issues that confront 
our society in the areas of employment 
testing and assessment of the qualifica- 
tions of employees for advancement to 
more responsible positions in their chosen 
fields of work. The ever increasing com- 
plexity of business and industrial activi- 
ties, with rapid introduction of mechani- 
cally complex labor-saving devices, has led 
to efforts that will increase the effectiveness 
of present workers and improve the qual- 
ity of new employees. At the management 
end of these enterprises, change is possi- 
bly even greater — not so much in what 
must be done but more in the concepts and 
techniques that must be understood and 
used for some reasonable maintenance or 
improvement of a competitive position. 
For those organizations that refuse to fol- 
low the need for rapid change, both in 
technology and personnel procedures, 
recent economic history is filled with ex- 
amples of companies, even entire indus- 
tries, that have sunk into a morass of inef- 



1 U. S., Congress, House, Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, Personnel Promotion Sys- 
tem of the Post Office Department, before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, House of Representatives, 80th 
Cong., lot sess., 1967, pp. 44-64. 



ficiency, from which a recovery is increas- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible. 

Today, I am going to talk about the ef- 
forts that the American business and in- 
dustrial sector must undertake if we are to 
avoid the enormous waste of our national 
human resources by application of inap- 
propriate personnel selection and promo- 
tion methods. More specifically, I shall dis- 
cuss the use of psychological tests. How- 
ever, what I say is equally applicable to 
other personnel assessment methods that 
are used on job applicants and present em- 
ployees. 

The history of tests goes back to the 
1890’s when they were largely experimen- 
tal, laboratory-type devices that were 
mostly scientific curiosities. These early 
tests were often based on physiological, 
perceptual, and motor activities and gen- 
erally failed to predict academic achieve- 
ment, for which purpose they were de- 
signed. At that time little thought and ef- 
fort was directed to the prediction of suc- 
cessful performance among industrial 
workers. 

It was not until 1905 that Alfred Binet 
and Theodore Simon constructed the first 
successful intelligence test. They had been 
commissioned by the City of Paris to pro- 
duce a test that would predict which pup- 
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ils were most likely to require special in- 
struction to remain in school. In 1917, A. S. 
Otis developed a paper-and-pencil intelli- 
gence test that could be administered to 
large groups of people at one time. During 
World War I, the Army Alpha and the 
Army Beta tests were used to classify re- 
cruits. The Beta test was nonverbal and 
designed for soldiers who could neither 
read nor write. Following World War I, 
both the Army Alpha (a verbal, paper- 
and-pencil test) and the Otis, in several 
varieties and revisions, were used to pre- 
dict academic learning from the elementary 
grade school levels through college en- 
trance. 

I include this very brief and incomplete 
history of tests because it is well to keep 
in mind that most of the present tests for 
employee selection retain the highly ver- 
bal, academic flavor that characterized the 
Otis and the Army Alpha. Indeed, today 
one of the most popular employment tests 
is the Wonderlic Personnel Test (in sev- 
eral different forms), which is essentially 
a shortened version of the older Otis tests 
(also published in several forms). 

The notion still persists among many 
employers and some psychologists that 
general intelligence — as measured by tests 
with heavy emphasis on verbal ability, nu- 
merical ability, some aspects of spatial 
ability, and abstract reasoning — is a pre- 
requisite for satisfactory job performance. 
However, many years of research, involv- 
ing results from hundreds of studies on 
different kind of workers, fail to support 
this assumption. 

Dr. Edwin E. Ghiselli, an eminent in- 
dustrial psychologist, has summarized the 
usefulness of general intelligence tests for 
predicting performance on various types 
of jobs. He says that general intelligence 
tests are virtually worthless in estimating 
the job performance of computing clerks, 
service workers, mechanical repairmen, 
machine workers, and sales clerks. How- 
ever, intelligence tests have demonstrated 



probable usefulness in selection of manag- 
ers, inspectors, and general clerks. Even 
in these latter jobs the average relation- 
ship between test scores and job perform- 
ance is low enough that only a small part 
of an employee’s job performance can be 
attributed to his relative position within 
the group of persons who take the test. 

The main point to be made here is that 
general intelligence tests are not highly 
predictive of many types of work in busi- 
ness and industry. And why are they not 
predictive? Because the content of general 
intelligence tests is not related, by and 
large, to what people are required to do as 
workers on those j obs. 

At this point, I would like to introduce 
the Guidelines on Employment Testing 
Procedures, issued by the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission last year. 
These guidelines were produced in re- 
sponse to many questions and issues gen- 
erated by the part of Section 703(h), in 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
that specifically allows an employer 

. . . to give and to act upon the re- 
sults of any professionally developed 
ability test provided that such test, its 
administration or action upon the re- 
sults is not designed, intended or used 
to discriminate because of race, color, 
religion, sex or national origin. 

The EEOC Guidelines are introduced 
because they embody the substance of 
good personnel employment practices as 
recommended by experts in industrial psy- 
chology and personnel administration for 
the past forty to fifty years. For example, 
the Commission advocates that careful job 
analyses be conducted to determine the es- 
sential requirements of the job before any 
tests are chosen. Indeed, the job analyses 
may clearly indicate that no tests what- 
soever are called for in selecting some cat- 
egories of employees. 

I shall mention that I have encountered 
situations where a general intelligence test 
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is used to screen applicants for the posi- 
tions of janitor, dishwasher, window 
washer, and laborer. This practice bor- 
ders on the absurd, especially when per- 
sons in these normally dead-end jobs are 
not in any lines of promotion where ad- 
vancement to higher positions occurs on a 
seniority basis. 

The real tragedy lies not in the employ- 
er’s waste of his money in the use of irrel- 
evant selection devices, but rather in the 
fact that minority group applicants and 
older people tend to be excluded from em- 
ployment, whereas otherwise they might 
have been selected on the basis of more 
meaningful requirements. 

The reasons that minority group appli- 
cants, on the average, earn lower scores 
than non-minority group applicants are 
many and complex. However, fewer educa- 
tional, social, and cultural opportunities 
are among the more important. Also, mi- 
nority group applicants probably have had 
fewer chances to learn to take the many 
varieties of tests that appear on the Amer- 
ican educational and vocational scene. 

At this time, I wish to introduce two 
research reports that deal with tests and 
minority group applicants. The first, Test- 
ing of Minority Group Applicants for Em- 
ployment, is a report produced by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion. The second document, The Berkeley 
Project, contains the results of a study 
carried out on minority and non-minority 
applicants for jobs at the municipal level 
in California. I especially recommend the 
first document for a more detailed discus- 
sion of the subject than is feasible for me 
to present here. 

With respect to the effect of age on test 
scores, I shall confine my remarks to the 
statement that older persons, even those 
under 40 years, suffer in two major ways 
in a test situation — other factors being 
equal, such as natural ability and previous 
education. First, they have been out of 



school for several years and have grown 
unaccustomed to the often extreme time 
pressures that are brought to bear in the 
administration of some tests. Second, they 
have become “rusty,” so to speak, on many 
of the academically oriented items that 
characterize many preemployment and 
promotion tests. Yet, older persons may do 
quite as well on the job as their juniors, 
and in many instances are better risks be- 
cause they tend to be more stable and less 
likely to quit for a position paying a few 
cents more per hour. 

In general — and now I shall speak for 
myself, but as a psychologist — it is unethi- 
cal to use tests to determine suitability for 
promotion of present employees, unless 
the nature of the test is such that it can 
clearly demonstrate that some workers 
would be a danger to either themselves or 
those around them or that they would be 
definitely incapable of performing the job 
to which they might be promoted. An em- 
ployee’s work history is a more reasonable 
indicator of probable success in a higher 
job. After all, it is fairly well known that 
high school grades are the best predictor, 
by and large, of college grades. There is no 
reason to believe that performance on the 
present job is an inherently less suitable 
predictor of success on a higher job than 
some test which has less relevance in 
terms of actual work to be carried out. 

There may be, naturally, some instances 
in which job descriptions, based on job 
analyses, will indicate that a test, or bat- 
tery of tests should be used to select initial 
applicants for jobs. Again it is important 
to remember that the superficial appear- 
ance or so-called “logical” content of a test 
is not enough to determine its suitability. 
Many tests that appear “reasonable” in 
subject matter turn out to be very poor 
selection instruments. 

Insofar as the professional, technical 
judgments related to the suitability of 
tests are concerned, I shall submit as evi- 
dence the Standards for Educational and 
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Psychological Tests and Manuals, pub- 
lished by ihe American Psychological As- 
sociation. Although these standards con- 
tain many technical concepts and terms 
and were written mostly for psychologists 
and educators, their essential points are 
not so esoteric as to exceed the potential 
grasp of any personnel administrator who 
truly wishes to understand and carry out 
his responsibilities. 

Some applicants will, of course, fail the 
employer’s test(s). The Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission advocates 
the retesting of those persons who do not 
meet the minimum scores on the first or 
subsequent test administrations. This rec- 
ommendation applies to all persons who 
fail the tests. It does not apply just to 
members of minority groups. 

The EEOC Guidelines do not carry any 
mention of the length of time between re- 
tests, but a period of six months is reason- 
able. If it becomes apparent at any time 
that the applicant’s test failure was due to 
some unusual circumstance that might be 
expected to lower anyone’s score, the retest 
should be permitted as soon as the testee’s 
situation has returned to normal. It should 
be noted that the guidelines refer to “. . . 
those ‘failure candidates’ who have availed 
themselves of more training or expe- 
rience.” In this respect, higher scores on 
retesting may be the product of that same 
training or experience, which, in turn, 
may be reflected in job performance. 

The capstone to this entire discussion is 
whether test scores are related to the ade- 
quacy of an employee’s work. All other 
factors aside, the true value of any selec- 
tion procedure— be it test, interview, per- 
sonal history, or background data — rests 
in the ability of that device to predict an 
applicant’s job performance. This relation- 
ship between test scores and standards of 
job performance is called the validity of 
the test. This type of validity is obtained 
after carefully controlled research and ad- 
equate statistical comparison of test and 



criterion scores; Some tests have zero va- 
lidity for certain kinds of work, which 
means that there is no systematic relation- 
ship between employees’ test scores and 
their job performance. 

The predictive value of an employee 
selection device is not established by state- 
ments that “the test works because I (we) 
have had years of success in its use.” Such 
pronouncements, without more evidence, 
are generally made in the absence of a 
systematic effort to demonstrate the worth 
of the particular selection procedure(s) in 
question. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission considers test validation such 
an important matter that its first decision 
based on the testing Guidelines addressed 
itself to the problems of (1) test valida- 
tion and (2) disproportionate test failure 
rates among present Negro employees, 
who were required to take tests to move 
into promotion lines which had, before the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, not been open to 
them. This decision, as published by the 
Bureau of National Affairs in January, 
1967, is submitted as a part of my state- 
ment today. 

The essential points of the decision, re- 
lated to employment testing, are these. If 
a test screens out a disproportionate per- 
centage of minority group applicants and 
has no demonstrated relationship -to job 
performance, then that test : 

1. acts as a discriminatory vehicle, 
regardless of employer intent and 

2. is not “professionally developed” 
within the meaning of Title VII. 

Unfortunately, most companies using 
tests do not validate them. A Prentice- 
Hall survey (New Ideas; October 4, 1966; 
p. 861), which I am introducing as evi- 
dence, showed that only about 60 percent 
of private employers have taken this step 
to determine their usefulness. The results 
of other surveys have generally shown less 
than 60 percent of employers validating 
their tests. 




A disturbing point in the recent attempt 
of some employers to get on the bandwa- 
gon of testing is that they justify their 
action by stating that new, complex, la- 
bor-saving equipment requires greater 
skills than were necessary in older produc- 
tion methods. Yet, at the same time, these 
employers do not adduce objective evi- 
dence to show that greater employee skill 
or judgment is required in operation of 
the new equipment. In fact, many labor- 
saving methods probably require lesser 
amounts of skill, although perhaps of a 
different type, than the methods which 
were supplanted. 

Within the past decade, some psycholo- 
gists have begun to recommend differen- 
tial validity studies on minority groups 
versus the so-called majority group. The 
essence of this movement is the realization 
that various selection procedures, includ- 
ing tests, may not predict the job success 
of Negroes, for example, in the same way 
that they predict the success for whites. I 
wish to introduce into the record the re- 
port of a study conducted by Dr. Felix 
Lopez of the Port of New York Authority. 
The results are truly amazing, and if dif- 
ferential validities, as reported there, are 
borne out by future research, the implica- 
tions for personnel psychology are enor- 
mous. With the continuation of differential 
validity research, more questions may be 
raised than are settled about the universal 
application of tests to minorities and non- 
minorities on the same basis. 

Are there any immediate solutions to 
the problems raised by testing and the 
issue of equal employment opportunity? 
Should we, for example, eliminate testing 
altogether and rely on other personnel as- 
sessment methods? ( 
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The answer to the last question is “No.” 
The eliminatioh of tests would create more 
problems than it would settle. 

The answer to the first question is 
“Yes.” Employers can use. all of the infor- 
mation available to them about applicants 
instead of relying solely or very heavily on 
test scores. As an example, minimum cut- 
off scores should not be rigidly applied 
without consideration of an applicant’s 
other qualifications. The Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission recom- 
mends a total personnel assessment system 
that utilizes all available, relevant data on 
both applicants and present employees. In 
this approach, no single method or device 
automatically excludes an individual from 
further employment consideration. 

Another constructive approach to em- 
ployment testing is differential validation 
research, which I cited earlier. However, 
we should go beyond the now topical vari- 
ables of race, or color, or national origin 
and explore what it is about our society 
that produces inter-group differences not 
only in test scores but also in the way that 
these scores predict — or fail to predict — 
job performance. I am certain that the 
significant variables will not be those 
based on race, color, or national origin. 

If the personnel selection and placement 
issues are tackled creatively, I believe that 
this country will go a long way toward 
solutions to the equal employment problem 
and the equitable utilization of our na- 
tional human talents. Our human re- 
sources are very possibly our most impor- 
tant asset, and they should not be wasted 
because of any reticence in attacking the 
problem of discrimination. 

I thank you for the opportunity to ap- 
pear before your Committee today. 
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CHAPTER III 

Discrimination: 

Planned and Accidental 

William H. Enneis 



Presented March 20, 1967, as part of a 
symposium, Psychological Tests and the 
Law, at the annual American Personnel 
and Guidance Association Convention, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

* * * 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
addresses itself to unlawful employment 
practices by private employers, employ- 
ment agencies, and labor organizations. 
These unlawful practices are ones that 
would adversely affect an individual’s hir- 
ing, classification, or promotion because of 
the person’s race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. On the other hand, prefer- 
ential treatment is expressly forbidden on 
the basis of existing differentials between 
employment and census rates. This means 
that previous inequities of employment 
cannot be solved legally by Federal re- 
quirements for compensatory hiring and 
promotion of minority group members. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission was established under Title 
VII. As a part of its activities, the Com- 
mission is responsible for educational and 
affirmative action programs with private 
employers, investigation and conciliation 
of charges, and technical studies which 
will advance the purposes of Title VII. 

Today, my presentation will be con- 
cerned mostly with the use of psychologi- 
cal tests in personnel assessment. The 
center of this discussion is contained in 



Section 703(h) of Title VII and reads as 
follows. 

Nor shall it be an unlawful employ- 
ment practice for an employer to give 
and to act upon the results of any pro- 
fessionally developed ability test pro- 
vided that such test, its administration 
or action upon the results is not de- 
signed, intended or used to discriminate 
because of race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 

The above language is often referred to 
as the “Tower Amendment” because it 
was introduced by Senator Tower of 
Texas during Senate debate on the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. Its introduction was 
prompted by the testing issue raised in the 
Illinois FEPC case of Myart vs. Motorola, 
which in early 1964 received nationwide 
attention among employers after the Illi- 
nois FEPC hearing examiner ruled, 
among other things, that the . particular 
employment test did not afford equal em- 
ployment opportunity to culturally disad- 
vantaged groups and was “obsolete” be- 
cause the test was standardized on “ad- 
vantaged” groups. Senator Tower’s amend- 
ment had the effect of establishing, in 
legal terms, the right of an employer to 
give “professionally developed ability 
tests” as long as they were not intention- 
ally discriminatory. 

The word “ability” is emphasized since 
there may arise a very serious question as 
to what constitutes an ability test. Cer- 
tainly most of us here are sure that we 
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know what an ability test is. Even if we 
cannot immediately define the term, we 
are most confident that we could say 
whether or not Text X is a test of some 
ability, or abilities — or whether it belongs 
to another category of psychological in- 
struments, such as the personality, charac- 
ter, attitude, interest, or temperament 
scales. 

The ability test should be looked upon as 
a limit response test, in which each person 
is essentially asked to perform within the 
limit of his ability as operationally defined 
by the item content, format, and time con- 
straints (if any) imposed upon him. This 
definition of an ability test covers all cate- 
gories of intelligence, aptitude, achieve- 
ment, and performance tests. The defini- 
tion, as I have stated it, should not be con- 
fused or associated with the term power 
test, which refers to an ability test admin- 
istered without formal and strictly applied 
time limits. Furthermore, the term limit 
response test does not imply any measure- 
ment, or attempt at measurement, of 
capacity. 

On the other hand, the scales associated 
with w'lat we often lump into the category 
of personality measurement devices can be 
called interpretive response tests. They 
measure what an individual is willing to 
say about his usual behavior and his per- 
ception and interpretation of the events in 
his environment. The personnel adminis- 
trator, educator, or psychologist is not 
trying to measure what a person can do 
when he uses the interpretive response 
measuring instrument. Therefore, I main- 
tain, strictly as a psychologist, that such 
interpretive response devices do not qual- 
ify as ability tests within the meaning of 
Title VII. 

However, the legal interpretation of 
ability tests may be quite different from 
the one I have just given. For that matter, 
the courts, if the occasion ever arises, may 
not differentiate between ability and the 
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so-called personality tests. The reasons for 
this are at least twofold. 

First, it may be decided that the intent 
of the wording was to allow the use of all 
tests, the usual psychological and educa- 
tional definitions notwithstanding. My 
opinion is that such an approach to the 
interpretation of a non-legal term, namely 
ability test, reflects either a gross pre- 
sumption of psychological expertise or an 
abysmal failure to distinguish technical 
and scientific definitions from the lay use 
of words. It is very important to remem- 
ber that the English language, including 
technical vocabulary, is adequate for the 
expression of any idea in legal form. 
Therefore, if words are used that detract 
from or contravene some legislative intent, 
who is to say what the original thought 
was if the technical vocabulary of the stat- 
ute, as enacted, implies another intent? 
The defect, in this case, would lie not in 
the wording of the Tower Amendment but 
the interpretation thereof. 

A second interpretation that might be 
given to the term ability test is one that 
embraces the concept of empirical validity. 
After all, if a test can predict the job per- 
formance of present or future employees, 
does it not predict ability on the job, re- 
gardless of whether or not it is a limit 
response test? This idea has been ex- 
pressed by Philip Ash (1966). His 
thoughts were based on an earlier expres- 
sion by Miller, Duffy, and Haught (1964). 

This second approach to an interpreta- 
tion arising from litigation over the use of 
employment tests is more logical and cer- 
tainly less dogmatic than the question of 
legislative intent. However, it avoids the 
main issue of predictor content by shifting 
responsibility onto the relationship be- 
tween the test and criterion scores. 

Transfer of the burden from the test in 
this way would virtually demand that all 
tests be validated by each employer before 
they could be used in the employment 
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process. Furthermore, mere validation 
might not be enough because then the mat- 
ter of professional development of the cri- 
terion would surely arise. So great is the 
attention to tests that almost no thought is 
given to the ways in which criterion con- 
tent and use may give rise to spurious va- 
lidity coefficients, especially when the vali- 
dation group contains both minority and 
non-minority applicants or employees. 

The subject of test validation is an ap- 
propriate one for broaching the topic of 
accidental discrimination. My discussion 
today will not cover such matters as com- 
plete and total reliance on test scores, un- 
realistically high standards for applicants, 
subjective biases that may occur in the in- 
terview, rigid application of test cutting 
scores, failure to consider an applicant’s 
previous work, and the lack of test valid- 
ity data for the type(s) of work involved. 
These matters have been covered by other 
writers. They are also discussed in the 
EEOC Guidelines on Employment Testing 
Procedures. It is now time to extend our 
thought to what can happen when tests 
are validated without adequate control 
over extraneous variables, particularly 
those which influence criteria of job per- 
formance. 

Let us turn to criterion contamination, 
which we have all learned is a bad thing in 
any validity study. Briefly, criterion con- 
tamination occurs when employees’ per- 
formance — or supervisors’ evaluation of 
performance — contains a systematic error 
unrelated to actual job performance. If 
this constant error is correlated with test 
scores, the problem is quite serious in that 
statistically significant validity coefficients 
may be obtained, when in fact no true cor- 
relation exists between various tests and 
criteria of job performance. This condi- 
tion is very likely to occur if, for example, 
(1) Negro and white employees are pres- 
ent in the same group on which correla- 
tion coefficients are computed and (2) su- 
pervisors, who are required to complete 



merit rating forms, have access to employ- 
ees’ test scores in their personnel folders. 

Criterion contamination of this type 
should always be avoided, but it is particu- 
larly important to guard against it in the 
situation described above because it is well 
known that minority group applicants 
make, on the average, lower scores than 
those from the so-called majority group. If 
supervisors use test scores to assign, and 
ultimately justify, merit ratings it is easy 
to see how inflated validity coefficients can 
occur. And in all due honesty, the em- 
ployer may believe that he has a perfectly 
acceptable selection device — even though 
application of the obtained regression 
equation on whites and Negros alike will 
result in disproportionate rejection rates 
among future Negro applicants. Krug 
(1966) has presented this type of situation 
pictorially in terms of theoretical distribu- 
tions of predictor and criterion scores, al- 
though he did not direct his remarks to 
criterion contamination as such. 

It is far preferable, therefore, if at all 
possible, to validate tests separately on mi- 
nority and non-minority groups. A study 
by Lopez (1966) has pointed up the ur- 
gency for differential validation research. 
He showed that certain predictor variables 
are not correlated in the same way with 
the job performance of whites and Ne- 
groes. 

Another pitfall in validation of tests 
with minority groups is the poorly con- 
structed performance evaluation scale that 
contains vague names of job behaviors and 
the level at which they are executed. All of 
us are familiar with merit rating forms 
which list the names, but no definitions, of 
perhaps a dozen traits with scale divisions 
of “Excellent,” “Very Good,” “Above Av- 
erage,” “Satisfactory,” and “Below Aver- 
age.” 

It is all too apparent that spurious va- 
lidity coefficients for employment tests will 
occur if supervisors assign most of the 
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“Excellent" and “Very Good" ratings to 
the white employees and most of the 
“Above Average" and “Satisfactory" rat- 
ings to the Negroes or Spanish-speaking 
employees. Note that it would be most dif- 
ficult and, in all fairness, improper to 
accuse the supervisors of prejudice be- 
cause they have, after all, rated most of 
the minority group employees “Satisfac- 
tory” or above. The problem lies not with 
the supervisors, but rather with the meas- 
ure (s) of employee performance. The res- 
olution of this issue lies in the careful def- 
inition of performance characteristics and 
behavioral anchoring of levels within 
traits. We may need a reemphasis of criti- 
cal incidents and forced-choice scales to 
provide differentiation among meaningful 
job related behaviors. 

Finally, one must approach the unpleas- 
ant fact that some employers do use tests 
to discriminate, in the legal sense of inten- 
tionally, against certain minority groups. 
This discrimination is usually subtle, how- 
ever, and no longer takes the blatant form 
it did prior to 1964. Furthermore, most 
discrimination in employment is a local 
matter. Rarely, if ever, does a large, na- 
tional employer practice discrimination 
everywhere in the country. Indeed, the na- 
tional, corporate levels of management 
are, as a collective whole, against discrimi- 
nation in employment but sometimes 
allow it to continue on a regional or local 
level out of sheer inertia — not because of 
an obdurate resistance to equal employ- 
ment opportunity. 

Proof of the use of tests as the planned 
vehicle of discrimination is not easy, and 
the evidence is often circumstantial. I 
have not encountered any situations where 



it was apparent that time limits were 
rigged, different tests were used for mi- 
nority groups than for the non-minority 
applicants, or falsification of test records 
occurred. 1 Sometimes recruiting proce- 
dures, percentage of minorities in the em- 
ployer’s work force and labor suppply, dis- 
tribution of minorities at various levels of 
work skill, use of other employee selection 
procedures, promotion practices, and ef- 
forts to validate tests are indicators of 
whether the tests themselves have been 
chosen in such a way as to screen out a 
large proportion of minority group appli- 
cants. 

The EEOC Guidelines on Employment 
Testing Procedures place great emphasis 
on a total personnel assessment system. 
These Guidelines contain recommenda- 
tions which, if carefully followed, can help 
an employer go a long way toward equal 
employment opportunity. 

1 Since writing this paper, the author has en- 
countered several instances of imposition of une- 
qual, more rigorous requirements on minority ap- 
plicants. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Personnel Testing and 
Equal Employment Opportunity 

William H. Enneis 



Presented June 7, 1969, at the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Psychological 
Association, Mt. Pacono, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

During the four years that the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission has 
been in operation, the issues of. employi- 
ment testing have been among the more 
persistent and difficult ones. As far as the 
EEOC is concerned, it is probably correct 
to say that psychological testing involves 
the most direct confrontation of a scien- 
tific discipline with legal definitions of em- 
ployment discrimination. The purpose of 
this paper is an explanation of how the 
Commission approaches the resolution of 
such matters. To this end, I shall also dis- 
cuss what I consider to be the simplistic 
use of certain terms by both psychologists 
and laymen. 

In each Title VII case where employ- 
ment methods are alleged or believed to 
affect hiring, promotion, transfer, rate of 
pay, or any other condition of private em- 
ployment by virtue of race, color, religion, 
sex, or national origin, the Commission’s 
policy is to determine first what effect the 
method has on the group of persons af- 
fected under the charge filed. For example, 
if the charge alleges employment discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race and the charg- 
ing party is a Negro, the relative effect of 
the personnel procedure on Negroes and 



other employees (or applicants) will be de- 
termined. This determination is made 
from all available and relevant informa- 
tion. 

Whenever the class of persons repre- 
sented by a charging party is adversely 
affected by the personnel assessment 
method, the second step is to find out 
whether that method has some justifiable 
business function. An example of adverse 
effect is the use of a test that results in the 
employment of 60 percent of nonminority 
applicants but limits employment of the 
minority group to only 20 percent of all 
such applicants. When the use of an em- 
ployment procedure shows no disparity be- 
tween minority and nonminority groups, 
the employer’s justification of the proce- 
dure is not usually a critical point. How- 
ever, the Commission is not unmindful of 
the fact that the potential for discrimina- 
tion exists even if minority group appli- 
cants earn the same average test score as 
nonminorities (FrencH, 1966 ; Kirkpatrick, 
Ewen, Barrett, & Katzell, 1968, p. 6). 

The justifiable business function of any 
personnel assessment procedure ultimately 
boils down to the question as to whether it 
demonstrably improves the effectiveness 
of the employer’s work force. This im- 
provement can be, and most often is, ex- 
pressed in the significant results of a vali- 
dation study. Validation research can be 
executed with any measurable predictor 
and criterion, and the Commission empha- 
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sized the importance of criterion-related 
validity in its Guidelines on Employment 
Testing Procedures (EEOC, 1966). 

Obviously, technical deficiencies in the 
predictor, the criterion, or the control of 
extraneous variables can militate against 
the demonstration of validity; but these 
matters are the responsibility of the em- 
ployer, not that of the EEOC. On the other 
hand, failure to control or adjust for fac- 
tors that operate to produce spuriously 
significant results will be questioned. 

From the brief foregoing explanation of 
the way in which the EEOC treats cases 
involving assessment of worker potential, 
it can be seen that the Commission’s main 
concern is the use of personnel assessment 
methods. The consideration of intent and 
design of these methods is often second- 
ary, although imposition of differential 
hiring standards or opportunities raises 
the question of both intent and design. Ex- 
amples of such differential treatment 
(rather than effect, as explained earlier) 
are (1) invocation of a maximum weight 
limit on Negro female applicants when 
none is imposed on white females, (2) re- 
fusal to hire Spanish Surnamed applicants 
with more than a certain number of de- 
pendents while not imposing that restric- 
tion on Anglos, and (3) testing Negro ap- 
plicants only for the specific job(s) which 
they name on the application blank while 
testing whites for all vacant jobs in the 
employer’s facility. 

In an effort to avoid the differential 
effect problem (and hence skirt the valid- 
ity issue?), some psychologists and lay 
users of our jargon have recommended 
so-called culture-free tests for employment 
purposes. Presumably, the “culture-free” 
test is one that eliminates or considerably 
reduces inter-ethnic differences in mean 
„ test scores. Therefore, each racial, color, 
etc. group should in the long run have 
equal opportunities for employment be- 
cause very nearly equal mean test scores 
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should result in equal proportions of each 
ethnic group being hired or promoted 
when the higher scoring persons are al- 
ways selected, regardless of group affilia- 
tion. 

However much the reduction of mean 
test score differences may be touted, most 
psychologists seem to forget that equalizar 
tion of variances and skewness among 
ethnic groups would also be required for 
real equality of opportunity to exist on the 
basis of test score alone. Consider an em- 
ployer with an extremely favorable (in 
these days!) selection ratio of 0.10. If the 
standard deviation of test scores is quite a 
bit larger for the nonminority than for the 
minority group, assuming a normal distri- 
bution for each group, there is a very good 
likelihood that use of a purportedly “cul- 
ture-free” test with equal ethnic means 
will still result in a disproportionately 
high rejection rate of minority applicants, 
simply because the higher scoring nonmi- 
norities will fill up the selection ratio 
quota of 10 percent of all applicants be- 
fore an equal proportion of minorities is 
hired. With any selection ratio greater 
than 0.50, however, the minority group 
would have a higher proportionate repre- 
sentation among those hired — again as- 
suming equal test means of minority and 
nonminority groups and normal distribu- 
tions of scores in both. 

If the distribution of scores in one 
ethnic group is highly positively skewed 
and in the other is highly negatively 
skewed, the group with negative skewness 
will be much favored in employment op- 
portunity even though both group means 
are equal. Finally, from the industrial psy- 
chologist’s viewpoint one must remember 
that tests do not and should not always 
constitute the only factor in personnel 
actions. Therefore, if raw test scores are 
added to raw scores from other personnel 
assessment methods, the test will weight 
itself in proportion to its standard devia- 
tion and the standard deviation of all 
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other components that make up the com- 
posite or total assessment score (Tiffin & 
McCormick, pp. 527-532). Whenever there 
are significant differences in the standard 
deviations among ethnic groups on the test 
and on other factors determining employa- 
bility, the picture rapidly becomes enor- 
mously complicated with respect to the 
equal opportunity offered by those “cul- 
ture-free” tests. 

Finally, the telling blow against the 
term culture-free is its application to tesis 
that we know very well to be influenced 
heavily by the totality of environmental 
experience that any person brings to an 
examining situation. Anastasi (1954, pp. 
255-57; 1958, pp. 561-63) long ago 
pointed out the inappropriateness of “cul- 
ture-free” and suggested “cross-cultural” 
as a replacement. Basically, no test is free 
of cultural influences, and “culture-free” 
should be dropped from further serious 
description of individual and group differ- 
ences. 

The waning popularity of one term 
however does not prevent another equally 
deceiving one from taking its place. 
Lately, we have witnessed the growing use 
of “culture-fair” as a substitute for cul- 
ture-free. Many psychologists have merely 
started using the former label instead of 
the latter. Hence, a culture-fair test for 
them is one that demonstrates lesser dif- 
ferences among the means of different cul- 
tural (or ethnic) groups. In fact, at least 
one major test publisher has lately put on 
the market a test which, according to the 
examiner’s manual, was designed to be 
fair for several cultural subgroups by re- 
duction of intergroup differences in mean 
score. I hope my previous discussion of 
this approach has demonstrated its sim- 
plistic nature. 

Although “culture-free” and “culture- 
fair” labels on tests are not likely to 
arouse many passions, the emotionally 
laden epithets of “discriminatory” and 
“culturally biased” are often applied to 



tests by people who ought to know that the 
mere demonstration of significant group 
differences in mean scores does not make a 
measuring instrument biased or illegally 
discriminatory. Charges that tests are in- 
herently biased or discriminatory have no 
more rational basis than claims of their 
freedom from cultural influences or their 
fairness based on item content or superfi- 
cial psychometric considerations. 

Fortunately, there is an escape from the 
semantic jungle. Within the past year, two 
sets of authors (Kirkpatrick et al., 1968; 
Bartlett & O’Leary, 1969) have tied the 
fairness of employment methods to their 
validity and to employee performance on 
the criterion, in addition to the mean pre- 
dictor (e.g., test) scores. Somewhat ear- 
lier, Guion (1965, pp 491-93) had sug- 
gested the use of race as a moderator vari- 
able to determine whether tests are 
equally valid, hence fair, for minority and 
nonminority groups. 

The scope of this paper does not allow a 
comprehensive discussion of the modera- 
tor variable approach to validation. In ess- 
ence its goal is the improvement of preci- 
sion in prediction by separating a hetero- 
geneous group of persons into relatively 
more homogeneous groups and computing 
separate validity results for each group. 
Thus, an applicant group composed of Ne- 
groes and whites, both male and female, 
could be tested, hired, and later evaluated 
on their job performance. Assuming the 
exercise of proper controls on extraneous 
variables that might affect the criterion 
measures, the larger group could be mod- 
erated oh both race and sex. In this exam- 
ple, four separate groups would be ob- 
tained — Negro males, Negro females, 
white males, white females. Needless to 
say, the subgroup sample sizes must be 
large enough to warrant this method of 
validity refinement. 

The interested reader should consult the 
Kirkpatrick and Bartlett references and 
Katzell (1969) for some of the many pos- 
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sible outcomes of moderator variable tech- 
nique as applied to equal employment op- 
portunity. An article in the Columbia Law 
Review (1968) also demonstrates possible 
differential validation outcomes originally 
prepared by Richard S. Barrett. It should 
be noted that the use of moderator varia- 
bles does not guarantee an increase of va- 
lidity in any of the subgroups. A highly 
significant validity finding on a heteroge- 
neous sample may be fragmented into 
two or more scatterplots with negligible 
relationship between the predictor and cri- 
terion when the differential validity 
concept is applied. 

In addition to the results presented by 
Lopez (1966) on toll collectors, there is 
more recent evidence (Mitchell, Albright, 
& McMurry, 1968; Ruda & Albright, 1968) 
that test scores do not necessarily bear the 
same relation to job performance for Ne- 
groes as they do for whites. The Mitchell 
et al. study on male, hourly-paid, mostly 
semi-skilled workers showed Negroes 
making much lower test scores than 
whites; yet, their rated job performance 
and actual job tenure were not signifi- 
cantly different. The test had no signifi- 
cant validity for whites or Negroes 
against either criterion. Using workers in 
an office where turnover was a severe 
problem, Ruda & Albright found signifi- 
cantly lower test scores for the Negro 
sample than for the whites. The criterion 
was tenure, and Negroes tended to stay on 
the job longer than whites. Test validity 
for whites was significantly negative, 
while it was not significant for Negroes. 
Since the employer had been selecting both 
whites and Negroes with the higher test 
scores, whites were being chosen who were 
least likely to remain on the job. The test 
was obviously irrelevant in selection of 
Negroes. 

These two studies in combination with 
the results obtained by Lopez and by Kirk- 
patrick et al. show the real need for much 
more differential validation research. And 



as the latter group of researchers point 
out, 

Unfair discrimination between eth- 
nic groups cannot be inferred from evi- 
dence of differences in validity alone; 
mean job criterion performance (em- 
phasis added) must also be considered. 
(P. 7.) 

Thus, the way to make an employment 
system “fair” is to validate and use it in 
such a way that the probabilities of being 
hired or promoted vis-a-vis the probabili- 
ties of job success are the same for minor- 
ities and nonminorities. If expectancy 
charts indicate the same probability of job 
success for minority and nonminority 
groups, the minority group must enjoy the 
same proportion of new hires or promo- 
tions as the nonminority group. This must 
be done regardless of the personnel assess- 
ment method used, test or no test. 

If the results of differential validation 
studies are applied in all seriousness to 
ensure equality in employment opportu- 
nity, occasions may arise when results in- 
dicate that minority applicants with lower 
test scores should be hired instead of other 
applicants with higher test scores. The 
justification for this action would be that 
the lower test score for a minority appli- 
cant predicts a higher criterion score than 
does the higher test score for a nonminor- 
ity applicant. Many employers are 
squeamish about this action because they 
believe they may be guilty of “reverse dis- 
crimination” by using a double standard 
based on race, color, etc. My suggestion, as 
a pragmatic and scientifically defensible 
solution to this problem, is the conversion 
of all applicants’ test scores to predicted 
criterion scores — using the appropriate re- 
gression equation of the moderator sub- 
group to which each applicant belongs. Pre- 
dicted criterion scores should be ranked 
from highest to lowest, and selection can 
then be made from the top downward. 
There is no reverse discrimination in this 
approach. After all, do we not give tests to 









predict what an employee will do on the 
job? 

In closing, I should like to make the fol- 
lowing observations. Fairness of personnel 
assessment lies in all the system variables'. 
It cannot be attached to tests alone. Em- 
ployment tests do not themselves discrimi- 
nate against minority groups. People can ; 
and some do. Tests do not screen out or 
screen in applicants for employment ; peo- 
ple do. Tests do not exercise judgment or 
make personnel decisions; people do. Tests 
do not hire and promote ; people do. 
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CHAPTER V 

Misuses of Tests 

William H. Enneis 



Presented August 31, 1969, as part of a 
symposium, Testing as a Social Problem: 
issues and Responsibilities, at the 77th 
Annual Convention of the American Psy- 
chological Association in Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Many undergraduate college students 
are exposed to the fundamentals of psy- 
chological testing in a variety of Courses 
offered to psychology, education, and busi- 
ness majors. These courses include ele- 
ments of measurement theory, test con- 
struction, test administration, test scoring, 
and test validation — that is, all the techni- 
cal niceties of our profession. This instruc- 
tion is fundamental, but rarely does the 
undergraduate student get any instruction 
on the social implications of test use — nor 
for that matter did many masters or doc- 
toral students taking courses in personnel 
testing become aware of these problems 
until only a few years ago (Guion, 1965). 

Although we as psychologists have set 
up high standards for test use (APA, 
1966), most of our students have few addi- 
tional contacts with our profession after 
they graduate. Those students, by their 
very numbers, ultimately have more con- 
trol over the equitable use of tests than we 
do. But today most of them remember only 
that test instructions should be read com- 
pletely ; that lighting, heat, and ventilation 
should be properly controlled; that stand- 
ard time limits on tests should be strictly 
observed; that all examinees should be 



treated courteously ; that pencils should be 
sharpened before the testing session ; that 
smudges on completed papers should be 
erased; that tests and answer sheets 
should be passed systematically across 
rows for collection; etc. ; etc. ; etc. 

In the field of industrial testing, most of 
the persons who effectively control use of 
tests, such as personnel managers and ad- 
ministrators, are ignorant of the power 
they wield by the use of employment tests. 
Many of them do not have the social per- 
ceptiveness necessary to understand and 
to remedy the misapplication of employ- 
ment tests to which they have materially 
contributed within the past decade. Per- 
haps, in reality, the misuse of tests has 
grown no more rapidly than the introduc- 
tion of new personnel testing systems ; but 
public awareness of potential misuse has 
definitely risen as a result of social and 
economic action programs. The remainder 
of this paper is devoted to some impor- 
tant misuses of personnel tests. 



USE OF UNVALIDATED TESTS 

This condition has existed since person- 
nel testing escaped the control of the pi- 
oneer innovators in test construction and 
application and became a part of the trap- 
pings of the hack and the charlatan. I do 
not know when this really became a prob- 
lem. Its history would make a good contri- 
bution to the understanding of our field. 
Validation of personnel tests for their in- 
tended purposes has been recommended by 
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professionals in the field as long as texts 
have been written on the subject. The fact 
exists, however, that most employers do 
not bother to determine whether test 
scores are systematically related to em- 
ployee performance. 

The failure to establish criterion-related 
validity of tests has two serious potential 
consequences : denial of employment to mi- 
norities and a waste of the employer’s 
money. 



Minority Employment 

The fact that minorities make lower av- 
erage scores on many tests is no longer a 
disputed fact. The conclusion that they do 
less well in the entire spectrum of jobs 
because of these lower test scores is not 
accordingly documented. Indeed, much evi- 
dence has been accumulated that minori- 
ties’ test scores may underestimate their 
job performance if a single cutoff score, 
based only on the norms of the majority or 
a mixed ethnic group, is used in applicant 
selection where minorities constitute an 
identifiable factor in the labor force 
(Lopez, 1966 ; Kirkpatrick, Ewen, Barrett, 
& Katzell, 1968; Bartlett & O’Leary, 
1969). 

In the absence of validation evidence, an 
employer may be using a test whose only 
known function is rejection of minority 
applicants (or employees) in greater pro- 
portions than nonminorities. Dispropor- 
tionately high minority rejection from em- 
ployment is a serious social problem by 
itself; and when no corresponding, useful 
business function of the test use has been 
demonstrated, many legal problems arise 
as well (Columbia Law Review Staff, 
1968; Cooper & Sobol, 1969). 



Waste of Employer's Money 

Explicit discussion of the personnel ad- 



ministrator’s responsibility to his em- 
ployer for justification of funds expended 
on selection programs is notably lacking 
from many standard texts in the field. 
Methods for presenting to management 
the results of test validation are covered 
by some authors (e.g., Thorndike, 1949), 
but they are oriented more toward tech- 
nique than responsibility. Psychologists 
and personnel administrators too often 
rely on their “professional judgment” 
or “expertise” to sell the idea of testing 
programs to management. Some consult- 
ants never insist that their clients conduct 
validity studies as a part of the service 
they provide to industry, and many resi- 
dent personnel managers cling to unvali- 
dated tests with a zeal that approaches 
fanaticism. 

As a result of these circumstances, most 
corporate officials do not know whether 
their firm’s personnel testing programs 
produce a financial return on their annual 
expenditures. It is commonly accepted in 
business that funds should not only be re- 
covered by the activities or items for 
which they are allocated but that there 
should be a reasonable return on whatever 
investment is incurred. This principle is 
commonly accepted and demanded in the 
production, sales, advertising, and re- 
search and development of services and 
goods. For example, a production engineer 
who recommends installation of a new, op- 
erational assembly line will be asked to pro- 
duce hard data to justify both initial capi- 
tal investment and future operating and 
maintenance costs of the proposed system. 
If he could not do so and said that a sales- 
man had told him the assembly line 
“worked” in other companies, with no 
accompanying justification to the present 
situation, I am sure that the engineer 
would — if he were not fired — be told that 
he must produce evidence of cost saving, 
either immediate or future, over the cur- 
rent assembly methods. This is not the 
case with the installation of most employ- 
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ment testing programs. They are usually 
installed uncritically without evidence that 
they will help to produce a more efficient 
work force. Indeed, many employers not 
only fail to achieve a return on the cost of 
their testing programs but also fail to re- 
cover even their basic expenditures be- 
cause the tests have no validity for em- 
ployee selection. In conclusion, I cannot 
agree that tests are “good, economically- 
sound selection procedures” (as I have 
seen them represented) unless they have 
been proved to be so within the context of 
hard-nosed business and professional 
standards. 



USE OF NORMS IN LIEU OF 
VALIDITY DATA 

The establishment of local test norms is 
indispensible to the administration of an 
effective employment testing, program, 
given the fact that the employer has valid- 
ity evidence for his jobs. However, the 
collection of normative data without vali- 
dation is a waste of time. If test scores 
bear no systematic relationship to criteria 
of employee performance, then no raw- 
score cutoff, based on percentile ranks, 
will improve the quality of the employer’s 
work force. Furthermore, establishment of 
test hiring standards without validation 
will almost invariably result in disparate 
rejection rates between minority and 
nonminority applicant groups. Of course, 
test validation does not guarantee equality 
of hiring rates, but the results have the 
salutary effect of putting into proper 
perspective the real function of a testing 
program. 



IRRELEVANT TESTS AS MEASURES OF 
EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE 

Job skills tests, as measures of profi- 
ciency, have long been accepted by psy- 



chologists on the basis of their content rel- 
evance to the duties of specific jobs. For 
example, typing tests are frequently ad- 
ministered to persons who apply for work 
as typists and claim skill in that area. As 
along as such miniature job samples are 
known to produce stable results, the mini- 
mum qualifying scores are reasonably con- 
sonant with normal, expected productiv- 
ity, and the actual job requires the skill in 
question to a significant degree, such job 
skills tests are reasonable requirements 
for initial hiring or criteria of proficiency 
following training. 

However, tests that purport to measure 
training effectiveness or the proficiency of 
a fully trained employee can easily be mis- 
used as criteria against which general and 
special ability tests for employee selection 
are validated. First, the content of the 
test, as criterion, may represent an insig- 
nificant component of the total skills re- 
quired for effective job performance. 
Second, the test-oriented measure of train- 
ing or job performance may be designed 
in a way that the form of response elicita- 
tion is irrelevant to normal job require- 
ments. This fault is exceedingly critical 
and may result in the false conclusion that 
the selection instrument is a good measure 
of employees’ potential productivity. For 
example, consider as a measure of training 
proficiency a paper-and-pencil test that is 
basically constructed and administered 
like a general learning ability test. If the 
training proficiency test has a time limit, 
uses a complex item and response format, 
and measures vocabulary and reading 
comprehension as much as requisite job 
knowledge, it may spuriously validate a 
predictor test because both of them meas- 
ure academic skills and “test-taking” abil- 
ity rather than actual job fundamentals. 
Indeed, it is possible that neither the origi- 
nal employment test nor the proficiency 
test would be predictive of on-the-job per- 
formance in these circumstances. 

The primary danger of using tests as 
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criteria is that a statistically valid but 
fundamentally irrelevant employee selec- 
tion system might be established that fa- 
vors job applicants with test-taking skills. 
Employee selection systems of that type 
cannot be defended on business, profes- 
sional, or social grounds. 



CONFUSION OF PRESENT ACHIEVEMENT 
LEVEL WITH LEARNING ABILITY 

Wesman (1968) has neatly punctured 
the artificiality of distinctions in the clas- 
sification of tests as those of ability, apti- 
tude, and achievement. His main points 
are that all our educational and employ- 
ment tests are ability tests, that all ability 
tests are achievement tests which tap the 
product of learning and biological struc- 
ture, and that the only real difference be- 
tween an achievement test and an aptitude 
test is the purpose for which it is given. I 
should like to amend that distinction by 
stating that achievement and aptitude 
tests should be categorized by their known 
functions rather than their intended use. 

The assumption that present achieve- 
ment will predict future achievement (of a 
different variety) is the logical basis for 
the use of ability tests as employment 
screening devices ; and, strictly speaking, a 
test that fails to predict future achieve- 
ment of some sort has no right to be called 
an aptitude test. The entire basis of the 
use of achievement tests as aptitude tests 
in employment is further predicated on 
the assumption that all applicants have 
been exposed to the same general oppor- 
tunities for learning, since, on the basis of 
the “equal exposure” concept, those per- 
sons who have the greater capacities for 
learning will have achieved more, as meas- 
ured by tests, and would be the more likely 
persons to learn, for example, job skills. 

Given the past and present Conditions of 
our society, the “equal exposure” (or 



“equal opportunity”) principle for learn- 
ing and achievement, as measured by em- 
ployment tests, is completely false. When 
minority groups are tested for their poten- 
tial as employees, their unequal opportuni- 
ties for learning the content of employ- 
ment tests are all too clear. Under these 
circumstances, the fact that disadvantaged 
groups have not learned the skills propae- 
deutic to test-taking does not mean that 
they are unable to learn job-related skills, 
including skills of a highly complex na- 
ture. Thus, so-called “aptitude” tests given 
to assess employability are often nothing 
more than indicators of past achievement 
— not future potential. 



GENERAL ABILITY TESTS FOR 
SELECTION OF EXPERIENCED WORKERS 
AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 

Employers still use general ability (“in- 
telligence”) tests to screen college gradu- 
ates and persons with known job skills. 
This practice is closely related to the con- 
fusion of achievement with aptitude; but 
in this case it is even worse because the 
achievement, as demonstrated by college 
graduation or prior work experience, is a 
more relevant indicator of employee po- 
tential than a single test score. 

A college graduate has already demon- 
strated the ability to learn. If the em- 
ployer wants to garner further relevant 
information (in addition to grade-point 
average), he should use validated tests 
with content specific to the curriculum 
that the graduate offers as part of his cre- 
dentials. 

An experienced worker brings to the 
employer professed knowledge and skills. 
Both can be assessed by trade information 
and job skills tests. 

Reliance on general ability tests to 
screen either graduates from accredited 
colleges or experienced workers is a symp- 



tom of the laziness and incompetence that 
characterizes the personnel operations of 
many employers, especially those of the 
bureaucratic type whose rigidity and de- 
pendence on the statistical trappings of 
professionalism have led them into the 
quixotic search for perfectly internally 
consistent tests where error variance is 
zero and test reliability is plus one. My 
comment is that such employers had better 
start worrying less about ■'.he technicalities 
of error variance reduction and concern 
themselves more with an increase in true 
variance against meaningful criteria of 
employee performance. 



ACCEPTANCE OF CONCURRENT VALIDITY 
AS A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE 
OF PREDICTIVE VALIDITY 

Concurrent validation of tests is appar- 
ently the scourge of industrial psychology. 
I have never seen an educational psychol- 
ogy text that describes this method as 
acceptable for the prediction of students’ 
future achievement; however, industrial 
psychologists frequently use it inside and 
outside of academic settings to determine 
the validity of tests for student and 
trainee success in courses and training 
programs that lead to vocations or specific 
jobs. 

Concurrent validity studies are gener- 
ally acknowledged to produce conservative 
estimates of predictive validity, primarily 
because curtailment of range in test or cri- 
terion scores, or both, militates against the 
demonstration of any “true” correlation 
that may exist between the test and the 
criterion. However, Ryan & Smith (1954, 
p. 71) point out that job training and ex- 
perience may affect not only employees’ 
work performance but also their scores on 
tests administered after they are produc- 
tive workers. They continue by noting that 
a perfect correlation between amount of 
training and the test would raise consider- 



ably the test scores of those who have 
learned the job well. Under these condi- 
tions, test scores obtained from present 
employees would produce a spuriously in- 
flated validity coefficient and lead to the 
erroneous conclusion that the test adminis- 
tered to applicants for employment would 
result in satisfactory prediction of their 
job performance. 

The situation related here is certainly 
not the general rule. However, for the edu- 
cationally disadvantaged, jobs in a firm 
with a good training program may rep- 
resent their first opportunity to profit 
from systematic instruction. These condi- 
tions may significantly alter the validities 
of employment tests in ways that are gen- 
erally unknown and that deserve consider- 
able research. 



INDISCRIMINATE TEST SALES 

Although the APA (1966, pp. 10-11) 
has established levels of tests requiring 
different qualification standards of persons 
who administer them and interpret re- 
sults, some test publishers seem not to 
have taken these recommendations seri- 
ously. Sales of all sorts of tests are being 
made to persons who have no psychologi- 
cal training whatsoever. Some of these in- 
struments, sold as employment tests, are 
basically clinical devices that should never 
be used by the persons to whom they are 
sent. The more responsible test publishers 
have set up standards for test sales to var- 
ious classes of users, but the extent to 
which test purchase orders are screened 
to determine eligibility of the buyer is 
another matter. The obligations of pub- 
lishers and distributors in policing the use 
of their tests are extremely complex, and 
there is no easy answer. However, with 
the recent generation of many new ideas 
concerning the social responsibilities of 
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business enterprises, the test publishing 
industry should begin to examine more 
closely the practices of test users whose 
efforts toward professional application of 
test results are lacking. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Although this paper has dealt with the 
misuses of psychological tests, many 
things I have said are applicable to other 
employment procedures as well. Tests, like 
other employment methods, are neither 
good nor bad away from the contexts in 
which they are used. 

It is often said that tests are “discrimi- 
natory” and “culturally-biased.” This sim- 
ply is not true. Employment tests do not 
discriminate against minority groups. 
People can; and some do. Tests do not 
screen out or screen in applicants for em- 
ployment; people do. Tests do not exercise 
judgment or make personnel decisions; 
people do. Tests do not hire and promote ; 
people do. 
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CHAPTER VI 



Minority Employment Barriers 
From the EEOC Viewpoint 1 

William H. Ennbis 



Presented September 2, 1969, as part 
of a symposium, The Black Man in the 
World of Work, at the 77th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological 
Association in Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

INTRODUCTION 

It would be easy to say that unemploy- 
ment and underemployment of minorities 
are mostly the product of discrimination 
and let it go at that. Of course, the use of 
“discrimination” in that sense is as mean- 
ingless as the explanation of high accident 
rates among some workers on the basis of 
their “accident-proneness” and the ascrip- 
tion of wars to “human nature” or an “in- 
stinct” for aggression. The purpose of this 
paper is an explanation of fallacies that 
permeate the thinking and the practices of 
persons who establish the conditions under 
which employment decisions are made, be- 
cause it is the adverse effects of these fal- 
lacies that constitute significant barriers 
to the employment and advancement of 
minorities in the world of work. The last 
section explores the concept of system val- 
idation. 

CONFUSION OF SELECTION STANDARDS 
WITH JOB REQUIREMENTS 

Many employers and unions insist that 

1 A shortened version of this paper appeared in 
Professional Psychology, I, (Fall, 1970), 435-439. 



they cannot “lower their standards” and 
use this argument as a defense for low 
utilization of minorities. However, these 
standards are nearly always defined in 
terms of information gathered during the 
applicant screening process. Only the rare 
employer or union can show that its stand- 
ards for hiring (or later promotion) are 
significantly and meaningfully related to 
the requirements of work performance 
among its employees or members. In fact, 
most employers and unions cannot even 
state in objective or logically consistent 
form the amount and quality of work that 
are expected from their employees or 
members for different kinds of jobs. 

What are some of these pre-employment 
standards that employers use to screen 
applicants ? They include test scores, years 
of schooling, illegitimate children (for 
women but not for men), casual and often 
highly subjective reactions of interview- 
ers, and police records. Recently, we en- 
countered a situation in which an appar- 
ently otherwise qualified young Negro was 
rejected as a stockbroker trainee because 
his “social intelligence” was not high 
enough, based on a psychological instru- 
ment which, by its title, purports to meas- 
ure that quality. This black college gradu- 
ate had passed all the other employment 
tests, no other reason was given by the 
securities firm for his rejection, and the 
company had no validity evidence what- 
ever to support use of the social intelli- 
gence scale for the job in question. 
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Obviously, the problem centers on the 
fact that people responsible for setting 
hiring qualifications have usually failed to 
validate their selection systems. By some 
mysterious process, the power to assess 
future work performance is transferred in 
the mind of the personnel administrator to 
selection instruments and methods for 
which no professional or business justifi- 
cation has been established. 

The EEOC has never advocated that an 
employer lower requirements of productiv- 
ity among members of his work force. 
However, the Commission has consistently 
urged that hiring standards or qualifica- 
tions be systematically validated against 
employee job performance and, in some 
cases, has insisted that applicant screen- 
ing methods and cutoff scores be altered 
when these selection methods have no 
demonstrated validity for the employer’s 
jobs and also result in disproportionately 
high rejection rates among minority appli- 
cants or present employees. Only in this 
way can the employer establish that his 
selection procedures serve a real busmess 
need and that the cutoff level established is 
one below which a significantly greater 
proportion of applicants ultimately fail to 
meet standards of productivity normally 
expected of experienced employees. After 
all, if scores derived from a screening pro- 
cedure are not significantly related to em- 
ployee performance, no cutting point can 
be established that will result in a better 
work force, as defined by the criterion 
measure (s) used to assess productivity. 



FAILURE TO CONSIDER 
DIFFERENTIAL VALIDITY 

If relatively few employers validate 
their selection systems at all, far less have 
validated them separately on the different 
ethnic groups that comprise significant 
factors among the labor force from which 



their potential employees could be drawn. 
The concept of using ethnic groups of ap- 
plicants (or employees) as a moderator 
variable in validation of predictors, espe- 
cially tests, has received an increasing 
amount of attention during the past few 
years. 

Krug (1966) published one of the first 
analytic models showing the need for vali- 
dation of psychological tests on separate 
ethnic groups rather than large heteroge- 
neous ones. A more recent analytic paper 
(Bartlett & O’Leary, 1969) includes sum- 
mary results from validation studies in ed- 
ucation and industrial settings and defi- 
nitely shows that differential validity is a 
phenomenon that cannot be ignored. Lopez 
(1966) presented data on separate groups 
of Negro and white toll collectors which 
indicated that tests may not always pre- 
dict job performance in the same way for 
different racial groups. Kirkpatrick, 
Ewen, Barrett, & Katzell (1968) also 
found that tests scores are not necessarily 
related to criterion performance in the. 
same patterns for minority and nonminor- 
ity groups. A study by Tenopyr (1967) on 
machine-shop trainees has been cited (e.g., 
Ruch, 1969) as showing that tests have 
the same validity for both Negroes and 
Anglos. However, a careful examination of 
her study reveals that only regression 
slopes were equal for both ethnic groups, 
while all test and many criterion means 
were significantly different. The concept of 
differential validity does not, as some peo- 
ple erroneously assume, concern itself 
solely with differences in validity coeffi- 
cients (or regression slopes). This concept 
includes an analysis of differences among 
predictor and criterion means as well. 

If significant differences are found in 
regression coefficients, predictor means, or 
criterion means among different ethnic 
groups for the 3ame job(s), the applica- 
tion of different prediction equations be- 
comes virtually mandatory, if from no- 
thing more than a strictly professional 
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viewpoint. Whenever differential predic- 
tion is empirically justified, conversion of 
all predictor (e.g., test) scores to predicted 
criterion scores — using appropriate mod- 
erated regression equations — has been 
suggested as a way to eliminate apparent 
double standards and possible claims of 
“reverse discrimination” in applicant 
selection from various ethnic groups (En- 
neis, 1969), 

Aside from purely professional issues, 
there are compelling social, ethical, and 
legal (Cooper & Sobol, 1969, pp. 1645-46, 
1966-67) reasons for differential validation 
studies that use race or ethnic grouping as 
moderator variables. Black people and 
Spanish Surnamed Americans have long 
been categorically excluded from various 
types of work, especially in certain sec- 
tions of the country. Although occupa- 
tional segregation is illegal under Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, it 
continues de facto because selection proce- 
dures are generally geared to the white, 
Anglo majority. Since virtually all expect- 
ancy tables of predicted job success are 
based on all-white or mixed ethnic groups, 
use of a single regression equation may 
result in serious prediction errors for all 
applicants; and when minority groups 
earn, for example, lower average test 
scores but achieve success on the job equal 
to that of the majority group, use of the 
single regression equation based on the 
composite validation sample will result in 
higher, unfair rejection rates for minority 
applicants. 



CHAIRMAN-OF-THE-BOARD SYNDROME 

Shortly after I started working at the 
Commission, I coined this term to refer to 
application selection based on levels of at- 
tributes claimed necessary for the top 
job(s) in promotional sequences or lines 
of progression. The “chairman-of-the- 
board” syndrome reflects an idea that 



every person hired must ultimately be able 
to perform the most complex work in the 
promotional ladder. It is nearly always 
based on educational and psychological 
test standards, and it rarely takes into 
account that only a small fraction of those 
employees originally hired at entry levels 
reach the top jobs or that, if they do, the 
time period between hiring and attain- 
ment of the top job is normally several 
years. 

This practice is particularly severe in 
predominantly blue-collar, unionized, man- 
ufacturing industries. It occurs at its 
worst among employers who have negoti- 
ated labor contracts which specify promo- 
tion based on seniority. The COB syn- 
drome is one of the most pernicious in the 
entire American industrial system, and it 
often amounts to nothing more than an 
employee caste structure based on a cult of 
test score worship. 

This early, one-shot evaluation of appli- 
cant potential might be partially justified 
if the initial hiring methods were valid for 
nearly all the jobs in the lines of progres- 
sion. However, the unskilled, entry jobs 
do not require the arbitrarily set levels 
of education, general learning ability 
(achievement?), and mechanical aptitude 
(again, achievement?) that characterize 
the syndrome. Therefore, validation — 
when it has been done at all — nearly al- 
ways produces negative results. Even at 
the middle-level, semiskilled positions, sig- 
nificant validity findings are not common. 
At the top-level jobs, the educational and 
test requirements do sometimes demon- 
strate validity. 

However, the fact that validity of hiring 
procedures and scores does not manifest 
itself until many years later has a tragic 
impact on minorities. First, this system 
denies them gainful employment in what 
are usually very good-paying jobs in the 
community, even at the unskilled and semi- 
skilled levels. Second, no consideration is 
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given to the fact that persons with lower 
levels of education and lower test scores 
can often learn to perform all the duties of 
all the jobs in the lines of progression. The 
fact that minority applicants earn lower 
test scores or have less education, on the 
average, does not mean they cannot learn 
these jobs, especially when the waiting pe- 
riods in most seniority systems are so long 
at each level and low test scores frequently 
represent lack of prior opportunity rather 
than inability to learn. 



CONFUSION OF STATISTICAL VALIDITY 
WITH RELEVANCE 

This issue is a far more subtle one than 
others discussed here. Nevertheless, it as- 
sumes importance in the present rush of 
some employers to validate their tests for 
equal employment opportunity compliance 
purposes. 

Most students of organizational psychol- 
ogy would probably agree that criteria of 
employee performance should reflect fun- 
damental goals of the employer. In other 
words, employee appraisal systems should 
form the core of an information system by 
which management can determine the 
success of not only its current operations 
but also its long-range goals. Likewise, ap- 
plicant selection procedures should be an 
outgrowth of logical organizational plan- 
ning and criterion development, not vice 
versa. 

Currently, some employers are seizing 
on a multitude of criteria, at least one or 
two of which they hope will show signifi- 
cant relationships with tests that were in- 
stituted without any professionally 
accepted evidence of their possible rele- 
vance to job requirements — such as is de- 
rived from job analysis or, better, pre- 
planned job functions and structure. 
Whenever applicant screening procedures 
are established before employee perform- 
ance appraisal systems, arbitrarily chosen 
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criteria that “validate” the predictor (s), 
so to speak, may represent nothing more 
than job-irrelevant cultural loading 
common to both predictors and criteria. 
Of course, a statistically significant rela- 
tionship between predictor and criterion 
might represent fortuitous, logical rele- 
vance between the two, but a posteriori re- 
lationships of this sort do not build or ad- 
vance strong foundations of a science. In 
addition, this situation may do nothing 
more than create and perpetuate, in the 
statistical sense, predictors that correlate 
well with superficial criteria of social 
acceptability but not with business require- 
ments. 



RESTRICTED RECRUITING 

Historically, discriminatory recruitment 
was viewed in terms of overt exclusionary 
acts or statements of preferences for em- 
ployees of a certain race, color, ethnic ori- 
gin, religion, or sex. Sometimes, the “pref- 
erence” was negatively phrased, such as, 
“No Colored,” in classified job advertise- 
ments. 

Recognition that the replenishment of a 
work need not be expressed so blatantly 
and yet have an exclusionary effect on mi- 
norities is a relatively new development. 
In fact, some aspects of traditional re- 
cruiting methods such as newspaper ad- 
vertising, walk-ins, employee referrals, 
and failure to recruit among minority 
groups have attracted much attention as 
possible covert violations of equal employ- 
ment opportunity laws and regulations 
(Blumrosen, 1968). For example, employee 
referrals, used exclusively as a recruit- 
ment source, will tend to perpetuate an 
existing all-white work force, given other 
patterns of social segregation that militate 
against informal communication of job op- 
portunities to potential minority appli- 
cants. Also, reliance on walk-ins will gen- 
erally lower the application and, therefore, 
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the employment rates of minorities when 
the employer is located in suburban areas 
near central cities with high minority con- 
centrations. 

Among industrial psychologists, this 
subject sparks little professional interest. 
Certainly the paucity of current research 
on recruiting methods testifies to that. 
Many professionals consider recruiting as 
a grubby chore. However, inasmuch as we 
do a great deal of research on selection, 
training, employee evaluation, systems 
and equipment design, leadership, man- 
agement effectiveness, and organizational 
function and structure, we ought to devote 
more time to finding ways to get all people 
with the best potential to the right jobs. 
At least one minority employment barrier 
would fall by the wayside if we could do 
so. 



SYSTEM VALIDATION 

In the psychological literature, we al- 
ways read that certain tests, interview 
items, biographical data, physiological res- 
ponses, medical data, or training methods 
have served as predictor variables in a 
validation study for a certain type of job. 
Even when multiple or partial regression 
analyses are used, only a small part of the 
organizational context is included. The 
emphasis centers on the predictors in a 
validation study, and few other job or 
worker variables are measured and taken 
into account. Diligent investigators at- 
tempt to eliminate or statistically adjust 
for criterion contamination factors, but 
even those precautions cannot be assumed 
uncritically in reading the usual research 
report. 

Because so many factors enter into the 
determination of predictor validity, it is 
not surprising to find that the average 
coefficient of correlation between tests and 
proficiency (job performance) criteria is 
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approximately 0.20, while the average 
coefficient between tests and training cri- 
teria is about 0.30 (Ghiselli, 1966, p. 126). 
One can only speculate how much these 
averages may be inflated by the fact that 
nonsignificant findings are probably re- 
ported and published less frequently than 
significant results. 

Rundquist (1969) discusses the “predic- 
tion ceiling” in personnel selection and 
concludes that both the validity ceiling of 
about 0.50 and the lack of a time trend 
toward improvement can be laid to devel- 
opment of predictors without considera- 
tion of man as an “open system” or the 
work environment as a complex system 
with highly specific components. In this 
context, he cites a series of studies by 
Ford and Meyer (see Rundquist, 1966) in 
which the original validity of a mathemat- 
ical aptitude test for learning computer 
programming was reduced from more than 
0.50 to near zero by instituting a special 
training program for the low aptitude 
trainees. 

If a change in test validity this drastic 
can be effected by alteration of one system 
component, what is happening to lower or 
raise validity coefficients in industrial or- 
ganizations where dozens of variables act 
in unknown and uncontrolled fashion? 
Frankly, we do not know. When one con- 
siders all the possible interactions of or- 
ganizational variables, it should be no sur- 
prise that validities of tests are so highly 
erratic and so specific to the contexts in 
which they are used. Essentially we have 
been validating entire work systems as 
much as we have been validating tests. 

The implications for minority employ- 
ment opportunities are clear. With rapid 
changes in technology, development of 
new training programs (especially for the 
disadvantaged), increasing - educational 
levels of minorities, more equitable re- 
cruiting systems, and job restructuring, 
no employer can safely assume that his 
selection instruments will maintain too 
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long whatever previous validity has been 
established for them. In view of the fact 
that the ethnic group of applicants and em- 
ployees is a major organizational variable 
for most employers, we must do more re- 
search in the direction of differential vali- 
dation. If we procrastinate and rest on 
past achievements in the field of personnel 
selection, we may soon jeopardize the rep- 
utation of industrial psychology among 
the scientific community and the general 
public. 
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William H. Ennbis 



Presented at public hearings held June 
2-4, 1970, in Houston, Texas, by the U.S. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion. 

* * * 

It is an old American belief that a per- 
son should be hired on the basis of his or 
her ability to do a particular job. Few peo- 
ple oppose that idea, and many endorse it 
— even though favoritism manifesting it- 
self in a variety of forms often mocks the 
ideal. 

A basic problem, however, is that exist- 
ing employment methods and standards 
are rarely known to produce a better work 
force than might be obtained by other 
techniques. Only a small fraction of em- 
ployers rigorously apply business princi- 
ples to the operation of their personnel 
selection programs. 

Thus, most top corporate officials do not 
know whether their firm’s personnel prac- 
tices, including those related to psycholog- 
ical testing, produce a financial return on 
their annual expenditures. It is commonly 
accepted in business circles that funds 
should not only be recovered by the activi- 
ties or items for which they are allocated 
but that there should be a reasonable 
profit on whatever investment is incurred. 
The application of this principle is com- 
monly demanded in the production, sales, 
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advertising, and research and development 
of services and goods. This is not the case 
with most employment testing programs. 
They are frequently installed uncritically 
without evidence that they will help pro- 
duce a more efficient work force. Indeed, 
many employers not only fail to achieve a 
return • on the cost of their testing pro- 
grams but also fail to recover even their 
basic expenditures because the tests have 
no validity for employee selection. There- 
fore, it cannot be argued that tests are 
“good, economically-sound selection proce- 
dures” (as they have been represented) un- 
less they have been proved to be so within 
the context of hard-nosed business and 
professional standards. 

During the past decade, there has been 
a notable increase in testing procedures of 
doubtful utility. Some companies in Hous- 
ton have even installed elaborate and ex- 
pensive personality and temperament in- 
ventories for routine production jobs in 
the face of repeated industrial research 
that shows them to be completely useless 
for most employee selection but just dandy 
for psychological Peeping Toms and the 
personnel office that wants to reject an ap- 
plicant on any phony pretense of an os- 
tensibly “objective” nature. An official of 
the Atomic Energy Commission has said 
that “. . . the artificial, non-job-related 
entrance requirement hides more bigotry 
than all the white pointed hoods in the 
country,” and he suggested that our nation 
would have never developed into the world 
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power it is now if some present-day psy- 
chological testing standards of acceptabil- 
ity had been applied to screen persons who 
settled here (Herrick, 1968). 

Tests though are not the sole employ- 
ment hurdle. Educational standards — no- 
tably, demands for a high school diploma 
— are often set far higher than indicated 
as necessary by job analyses. In its recent 
Guidelines on Discrimination Became of 
National Origin, the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission said that it will 
“examine with particular concern" situa- 
tions involving testing of English lan- 
guage skills and height and weight stand- 
ards for employment where they are not 
required for the work to be performed 
(Federal Register, 1970). In these re- 
spects the National Origin Guidelines are 
quite similar to the Commission’s earlier 
Guidelines on Employment Testing Pro- 
cedures, issued August 24, 1966, in which 
a professionally developed ability test was 
interpreted 'is 

... a test which fairly measures the 
knowledge or skills required by the par- 
ticular job or class of jobs which the 
applicant seeks, or which fairly affords 
the employer a chance to measure the 
applicant’s ability to perform a particu- 
lar job or class of jobs. 

The confusion of standards of personnel 
selection and promotion with standards of 
employees’ job performance has a cata- 
strophic effect on the employment oppor- 
tunities of minorities and women. The 
structure and content of contemporary re- 
cruiting and applicant evaluation methods 
result in disproportionately high rejection 
rates among these groups, usually without 
any supporting evidence of their business 
necessity. In the absence of validity evi- 
dence, an employer may be using a screen- ,; 
ing procedure whose only known function: , 
is rejection of minorities and women in; 
greater proportions than non-minorities 
and men. Disproportionately high rejec-... 
tion of minorities is a serious social prob- 



lem by itself ; and when no useful business 
function of the employment procedure has 
been demonstrated, there are many Title 
VII problems as well. 

The vast majority of employment tests 
in use today are measures of achievement, 
usually those of an academic nature. The 
assumption that present achievement will 
predict future job performance is the 
basic premise for the use of most employ- 
ment tests. Furthermore, the use of such 
achievement tests as potential predictors 
of job performance is based on the addi- 
tional assumption that applicants have 
been exposed to the same general oppor- 
tunities for learning, since, on the basis of 
the “equal exposure” concept, those per- 
sons who have the greater capacities for 
learning will have achieved more, as meas- 
ured by tests, and may be the persons 
more likely to learn, for example, job 
skills. 

Given the past and present conditions of 
our educational systems, this “equal expo- 
sure” or “equal opportunity” principle for 
learning and achieving, as measured by 
most employment tests, is completely false. 
Under these circumstances, the fact that a 
large segment of minority groups have not 
learned test-taking skills does not mean 
that they are unable to learn job-related 
skills, including those of a highly complex 
nature.- Thus, so-called “aptitude” tests 
given to assess employability are often no- 
thing more than indicators of previous op- 
portunity to learn — not future job poten- 
tial. 

On the other hand, many employers say, 
“We cannot lower our standards,” in der 
fense of their continued low utilization of 
minorities. This argument is particularly 
frequent among, employers who have expe- 
rienced significant technological change. 
There .is a widespread notion, that inter- 
nally. complicated and. sophisticated equip- 
ment ipuat be operated by the most intelli- 
gerif persons available^ This belief has yet 
to .be. universally proven; and,, in fact, 
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there is quite a bit of evidence to show 
that as manufacturing processes become 
more and more automated, general intel- 
lectual requirements actually decline. Has 
anyone ever claimed that it requires 
greater intelligence, learning ability, or 
mechanical aptitude to operate a zipper 
than to button up a coat? Certainly not. 
And everyone knows that a zipper is far 
more intricate than a simple button and 
buttonhole. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission has never advocated that an 
employer lower productivity standards 
among members of his work force. How- 
ever, the Commission has consistently 
urged that hiring standards or qualifica- 
tions be systematically validated against 
employee job performance and has often 
insisted that applicant screening methods 
and test cutoff scores be changed when 
these selection methods result in dispro- 
portionately high rejection i rates among 
minority applicants or present employees 
and have no demonstrated validity for the 
employer’s jobs. Only in this way can the 
employer establish that his selection pro- 
cedures serve a real business need and 
that the qualifying level established for 
hiring or promotion is one below which a 
greater proportion of applicants ulti- 
mately fail to meet standards of produc- 
tivity normally expected from experienced 
employees. After all, if scores derived 
from a screening procedure are not related 
to employees’ performance, absolutely no 
level of qualification for employment can 
be set that will result in a better work 
force, as determined by relevant measures 
of employee productivity and effectiveness. 

Thus, it is high time that employers, un- 
ions, and employment agencies stop con- 
fusing tests, education, interviews, and ap- 
plication blanks with job requirements 
when they think of the “qualified” em- 
ployee. Standards of employee perform- 
ance are derived from job requirements 
and duties. They do not reside in test 



scores, years of schooling, and data from 
application blanks and interviews. In this 
respect, psychological tests have been 
highly touted by their publishers and their 
users on the basis of “objectivity” and 
freedom from the bias or prejudice which 
can operate, for example, during an inter- 
view. This is a highly specious argument 
because, from an equal employment oppor- 
tunity viewpoint, no test is objective un- 
less results from it are known to be di- 
rectly related to measures of employee 
effectiveness for a particular job or class 
of jobs. 

Perhaps too much attention has been di- 
rected to employment tests as “discrimina- 
tory” and “culturally-biased” instruments. 
The attack on tests has tended to obscure 
the fact that it is people, not tests, that 
practice employment discrimination. Peo- 
ple can discriminate; and some do. Tests 
do not screen out or screen in applicants 
for employment; people do. Tests do not 
exercise judgment or make personnel deci- 
sions; people do. Tests do not hire and 
promote ; people do. 

In conclusion, irrelevant and unreasona- 
ble standards for job applicants and up- 
grading of employees pose serious threats 
to our social and economic system. The re- 
sults will be denial of employment to qual- 
ified and trainable minorities and women, 
creation of disillusionment and frustra- 
tion, spiraling labor costs, and erection of 
job barriers that are incompatible with 
both the necessities of American industry 
in particular and the goals of American 
society in general. The Commission will 
not stand idle in the face of this challenge. 
It will fight employment discrimination in 
whatever form it occurs. The cult of cre- 
dentialism is one of our targets. 
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Presented September 8, 1970, as part of 
a symposium, Use of Nontest Variables in 
Admission, Selection, and Classification 
Operations, at the 78th Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, in Miami Beach, Florida. 

INTRODUCTION 

This paper contains no new results in 
the areas of personnel selection and classi- 
fication. It offers no ready solutions to ei- 
ther old or contemporary problems. But it 
does recapitulate some earlier questions 
about the validity and utility of nontest 
variables, as well as raising a new one 
about the ethics of using immutable per- 
sonal characteristics as standards of em- 
ployability in any kind of job. 

First, nontest variables in the Federal 
employment setting are covered, and as 
part of this discussion the concept of re- 
cruiting method as a selection device is 
considered. Second, questions about gen- 
eral research approach and special prob- 
lems of applications of findings are posed. 

FEDERAL NONTEST VARIABLES 

The distinction between formal qualify- 
ing requirements and informal use of 
background data is an important one. For- 
mal nontest job standards are established 
by the United States Civil Service Com- 



mission (CSC), and they essentially con- 
sist of: (1) type and amount of education 
or training and (2) prior job duties (espe- 
cially the ones immediately preceding the 
position for which application is being 
made) and length of service in perform- 
ance of those duties. 1 At times, special re- 
quirements, such as foreign language 
proficiency, are imposed; but these are 
rare in comparison to the total number of 
jobs filled. 

If the applicant is already in the Fed- 
eral service, the grade level and classifica- 
tion of his present job virtually dictate the 
next level to which he can be hired or 
promoted, although the job series classifi- 
cation becomes less important as the grade 
(salary) level increases. On the other 
hand, it must be noted that persons who 
have been trained or who have worked in 
a specific job title or have had extensive 
education in a particular field may qualify 
for several types of jobs, though perhaps 
at different grade levels. Thus, some psy- 
chologists can qualify as statisticians or as 
managerial candidates if they have the 
prerequisite education and/or job experi- 
ence. 

Whether such formal requirements pre- 

1 No psychological test results, such as those 
from the Federal Service Entrance Examination 
or special job skills tests, are considered here, 
even though such results often determine employ- 
ment eligibility. Also, veterans’ preference, a for- 
mal nontest variable, will not be discussed since 
military service is not a requirement per se, and 
credit given is a type of “bonus.” 
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diet employee success is a question that 
will not be answered here. Recent publica- 
tions by Berg (1970) and by Diamond and 
Bedrosian (1970) at least cast some 
doubts on the relationship between 
amount of education and quality of work 
performance within any given job classifi- 
cation. Amount of experience in one’s pres- 
ent job may be a valid predictor of future 
performance ; but the degree of such valid- 
ity and the extent to which this validity 
has been used to establish qualifying lim- 
its for Federal employment have not been 
disseminated by traditional professional 
means to either industrial, psychological, 
or Federal employment circles. The real 
facts, if they are even known, are proba- 
bly far more complex than the arbitrary 
standards prescribed to and used by Fed- 
eral civil service classifiers. 

The informal use of background or per- 
sonal history data is an entirely different 
matter. In this situation, individual judg- 
ment — be it whim or perspicacious insight 
— rules absolutely. 

A Federal official responsible for staff- 
ing his operations is confronted with many 
personal history items on the Personal 
Qualifications Statement (Form 171) that 
is submitted by each applicant. For some 
jobs, some of these items may be positively 
associated with one or more aspects of 
work performance. For other jobs there 
may be no validity for any of these items, 
and in other situations one should not dis- 
count the possibility of an inverse rela- 
tionship between some facets of personal 
history and work criteria. 

From my own personal experience and 
observation, Federal managers often give 
heavy weights to the following types of 
data: age, sex, marital status, eligibility 
status on a current CSC register, salary 
required, willingness to travel, availability 
date, name (or location) of high school 
attended, name (if any) of college at- 
tended, chief college subjects and major 
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field (s) of study, honors or awards re- 
ceived, specific foreign languages in which 
proficiency is claimed, membership in pro- 
fessional and scientific groups, tenure on 
previous jobs, title of applicant’s position 
in earlier jobs, name of previous employer, 
name of supervisor (especially from the 
prestige or personal 'acquaintance view- 
point), reason for wanting to leave pres- 
ent job, literary style and vocabulary 
used in description of prior job duties, 
names and occupations of references, 
prior military experience (aside from for- 
mal veterans’ preference, some Federal 
managers have strong pro or con feelings 
about hiring former career military per- 
sonnel), and any number of “personal 
suitability” items (health, convictions, 
etc.). Obviously, the information supplied 
may be of absolute importance. For exam- 
ple, an applicant who will not be available 
for six months cannot be considered for a 
position that must be filled within sixty 
days. However, this is an administrative 
necessity consideration — not a question of 
validity. 



RECRUITING METHODS 

An organization’s recruiting procedure 
is a type of employee selection that is liter- 
ally imposed on the total pool of job appli- 
cants. Persons outside the formal or the 
casual information networks “fail” to 
meet the job qualification standard of 
“knowing about” openings for which they 
may hold the necessary credentials. 
Within the Federal government, many 
jobs are “passed around” among people 
who have high access to these information 
networks. In one sense, a Federal manager 
can hardly be blamed for hiring his 
friends and acquaintances already em- 
ployed by the Government. He avoids the 
uncertainties and time delays involved in 
getting CSC certification of an outside 
candidate, since the eligibility of a current 
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Federal employee is virtually assured for 
any reasonable type of promotion or 
transfer. 

However, the effects of such recruiting 
on work force quality, possibly through 
changes in the selection ratio and validity 
(if any) of formal selection standards, 
should be a matter of vital concern to all 
personnel psychologists. Although exten- 
sive research has been conducted to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of various recruit- 
ing methods on producing applicants for 
various jobs, there are virtually no studies 
that include recruiting technique as the in- 
dependent variable and validity of predic- 
tors as the dependent variable. 



BASIC QUESTIONS 

At this point it seems appropriate to re- 
count some of the questions that have been 
raised by other writers on the subject of 
nontest variables. I also want to add a few 
comments of my own. 

1. What validity do nontest variables 
have at all for selection and placement? Is 
this validity greater than, less than, or es- 
sentially equal to that obtained from psy- 
chological tests for specific jobs? To what 
extent is this validity generalizable to re- 
lated jobs and applicant groups? 

2. To what extent is this validity inde- 
pendent of that contributed by psychologi- 
cal tests ? As a corollary, how much is the 
standard error of prediction reduced by 
addition of nontest to test variables, or 
vice versa ? 

3. At what point in the selection/place- 
ment process should nontest variables be 
introduced? Is a multiple regression or a 
multiple cutoff method better? 

4. Do validities of nontest variables 
stand up under cross-validation in the 
same job context? That is, do the initial 
validities of nontest variables rely more or 
less heavily on unique variance in the pre- 



dictor and the criterion than the validities 
of tests ? 

6. To what extent is there a logical con- 
fusion between nontest predictors and cri- 
teria of job success? This confusion or 
direct overlapping of predictors with cri- 
teria is a type of criterion contamination 
that is often ignored by personnel psychol- 
ogists. An example consists of sales man- 
agers’ rating of their salesmen’s job per- 
formance, at least in part, on grooming 
and, personal appearance when the same 
characteristic has been rated as part of 
the selection procedure. 2 

6. What effect do moderator variables 
such as race, sex, religion, or national ori- 
gin have on validity and fairness of non- 
test variables? Selection on these factors, 
as such, is prohibited within the Federal 
government and is illegal for private em- 
ployers, unions, and employment agencies. 
Therefore, if any prohibited bases for 
selection are themselves highly correlated 
with nontest (or psychological test) varia- 
bles, differential validation on the basis of 
race, sex, religion, or national origin be- 
comes virtually mandatory to determine 
fairness of the nontest variables. 

7. What is the fakability of responses to 
nontest instruments? Extensive research 
indicates that “favorable” responses can 
be given, on the average, by applicants 
confronted with personality, attitude, and 
interest inventories. Is the same true for 
biographical inventories? Since hiring 
standards often conform to middle-class 
norms, can the more astute candidates 
alter their responses to personal history 
items to conform to what they think are 
the “better” answers ? 

8. What is the cost of developing and 

2 Some may argue that grooming is important 
in sales work. As a potential predictor, yes. As a 
criterion, no. Sales personnel are hired to sell 
effectively — not to look pretty or affect the pose 
of the all-American boy I 
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using nontest variables in comparison to 
other methods? Is the valid nontest predic- 
tor less expensive to research initially 
(which I seriously doubt), or does it show 
an equal or greater return on investment 
by the user than psychological tests with 
respect to validity and, therefore, reduc- 
tion in personnel costs to the employer? 

9. Finally, what ethical obligations does 
a personnel psychologist incur when he 
recommends, on the basis of confirmed va- 
lidity evidence, that his employer adopt 
nontest selection and placement standards 
that are immutable — that cannot be 
changed regardless of individual effort or 
intervening circumstances? Does it make 
sense (assuming validity for such items) 
to give a job candidate minus or plus val- 
ues on a background questionnaire simply 
because he had few (or many) books in 
his home as a child or had no father (or 
mother) in the home, even though other 
factors would point to good potential? 
This is not a frivolous question because 
many personnel departments use our in- 
struments and score them with a frighten- 
ing zeal. With many of them, failure of a 
job candidate to score acceptably, by even 
one or two points, is akin to degeneracy. 
Guilford (1954, p. 416) reports a study by 
Travers that showed success as an admin- 
istrative scientist to be associated with a 
rural (vs. urban) upbringing and father’s 
occupation of craftsman (vs. small busi- 




ness operator). These background charac- 
teristics are obviously immutable, and the 
findings did not make sense rationally 
until it was discovered that many of the 
urban-reared scientists were Jewish and 
that the performance ratings of their ad- 
ministrative duties contained a definite 
anti-Semitic basis. 



CONCLUSION 

If anyone has reached the conclusion 
that I am against the use of nontest fac- 
tors in personnel selection and classifica- 
tion, he is dead wrong. However, nontest 
methods should be developed and applied 
with all the scientific rigor and profes- 
sional ethics we can muster. I sincerely 
hope that personnel and educational psy- 
chologists will meet this challenge. 
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